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THE PLATTE VALLEY ROUTE. 




' URING the eiirly days of Brighara 
Young's domination, cniissarios were 
by him dispatched for llie purpose of 
' obtaining knowledge of tlie best route 
from the Missouri to Salt Lake. After 
every possible and iuij)0ssible route 
froni each point on the Missouri River 
between Kansas City and Sioux City had been 
thoroughly explored and measured, the shrewd 
and wily leader, who had more at stake than any 
man who ever crossed the Western prairies, chose 
the Korth Platte route. The speed and satVty 
with which he and his followers traversed it show 
the careful consideration he bad bestowed n|»on 
the subject and attest a sagacity and prudence 
which only a thorough knowledge of the country 
would enable him to employ. The fu'st emigrants 
to California crossed the Missouri at St. Joe, 
Leavenworth, Kansas City, Independence and 
elsewhere. But, after the countiy had been 
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explored thoroughly, the eniif^ration of 1852 Avas 
^y way of Council Bluffs and the North Platte 
route. 

From the earliest days of the Territoiy ihe 
people and the oflieial representatives of Neb- 
raska favored the si)eedy completion of a line 
through the valley of the Platte. By referring to 
the proceedings of the Legislature, tlie reader 
will see that this was one of the first and most 
cherislu^d ho])es of the new country. Every Gov- 
ernor, from Cuming to Saunders, advocated the 
measure, and a most urgent si)irit Avas manifested 
throughout the decade from 1S55 to 18()o. 

During 1861, the Avar, its causes, the means for 
its sui)port and the results it would promote, 
monopolized public attention not less than private 
speculation. It neutralized all other o])jects. 
^' The Romance" of building the Pacific road, as 
that venture A\'as suggested by some to have been, 
became dim and somber in the jcalities of the strife. 
In Mai'ch of that year, a meeting of the select 
committee on that subject A\'as couA'cned, but 
adjourned Avithout accomj)li8hing other than a 
transient agitation of the question. 

Early in 1862, the possibility of constructing 

the road was again mooted, and at this period 

first took definite shape. The seed planted, by 

fthe fathers of the Republic, and men of enterprise 

^ho followed in their Avake, had not fallen upon 

m^ (14) 
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stony ground, nor had it been dropped altogether 
amid tares and thistles. 

On February 5, 1862, Mr. Rollins, of Missoiu'i, 
by unanimous consent introduced a bill to aid in 
constructing a railroad and telegraph line from 
the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, and to 
secure to the Government the use of the same for 
postal, military and other purposes, which was 
read a first and second time in the House, referred 
to the select committee on the Pacific Railroad, 
and ordered to be printed. It was substantially 
the same as that presented by Gen. Curtis at the 
previous session, which met with general api)]oval 
among friends of the enterprise all over the coun- 
try Indeed, it was considered as among the most 
sufficient, well considered and complete of any 
that had ever been submitted for the consideration 
of Congi'ess. 

The bill was presented, reported to the House, 
placed upon the regular Calendar, made the spec- 
ial order, etc., and on April 8, 1802, Mr. Cami)l)ell, 
of the special committee, reported a substitute, 
giving it direct corporate capacity. In this form 
the bill was made the sul)ject of a del)ate, partici- 
pated in by representatives Campbell, Yallanding- 
ham, Kelley, Lovejoy, Dunn, Edwards, Potter, 
Nelson, Watts, Pike, Morrell, Fessenden and 
othei^s ; a number of amendments accepted and 
passed, the final vote being taken on May 6, 1862, 
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when its adoption was declared seventy-nine to 
forty-nine, and the bill sent to the Senate for con- 
currence. 

On May 12, 1862, Senator McDougal, of Cal- 
ifornia, reported the bill and amendments accord- 
ing to instructions derived from the Senate Select 
Committee on the Pacific Road, and moved that 
the same be made the special order for the Thurs- 
day following, with the pledge on the part of friends 
of the bill that there would be no discussion of its 
merits. The motion was laid on the table, 
whence it was not taken until June 11, and after 
running the gauntlet of amendments, postpone- 
ment and other parliamentary experiences of a 
dilatory character, was finally adopted June 20, 
1862, by a vote of thirty-five to five. 

The bill was approved July 1, 1862, Avhen it 
became a laAV, and provided among other things, 
that Walter S. Burgess, William P. Blodgett, 
Benjamin H. Cheever, Charles F. Fletcher, of 
Rhode Island ; Gilbert C. Monnell, A. Kountze, 
T. M. Mar(iuette, W. 11. Taylor, and Alvin Saun- 
ders, of Jfebraska, and men from about every state 
and territorv in the Union, together with five 
Commissioners, to be appointed by the Secretary 
of the Interior, etc., are hereby created and erect- 
ed into a body corporate and politic in law and 

d by the name, style and title of "The Union 
ijoific Railroad Company." 
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At that time four lines of railroads had l)cen 
projected, and were in process of construction 
across the State of Iowa to points on the Missouri 
River — the Burlington & Missouri, the most south- 
ern route; the Mississippi & Missouri, the next 
north; the (Chicago, towa & Nebniska, faithor 
north; and the Dubuque & Sioux City. The 
first named was in operation about one hundred 
miles westward from Burlington, with its western 
terminus undecided. The Mississippi & ^lissouri 
was in operation from Davenport to Gjinnoll, 
with its western terminus established at Council 
Bluffs, opposite Omaha. The Chicago, Towa & 
Nebraska road was in operation from Clinton aiul 
Lyons, to Marshalltown, and the Dubuque & 
Sioux City, was operated a short distance west of 
Dubuque, with its western terminus at Sioux City, 
For this latter road a connection with the trunk 
line of the Pacific road was expressly provided in 
the act of Congress incorporating the l''nii)n 
Pacific, obliging that. Company to construct a 
branch to a point opposite Sioux City, whenever 
a road should be completed there to cross tlie 
State of Iowa . 

At the same time there was no inconsiderable 
anxiety throuijhout the West, traveled by tliese 
competing lines as to what place on the Missouri 
River the President, Abraham Lincoln, would 
select as the initial point of the road, and Omaha 
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or Council Blufis, it was insisted upon, ottered 
superior inducements in that connection. In 
support of this conclusion, it was argued that the 
managers of the Chicago, Iowa & Nebraska route 
had al>andoned their original design, intending to 
diverge their road into the line of the Mississippi 
& Missouri road between Des Moines and Council 
Bhitts, or to follow the boyau of some other 
valley and strike the river as far soutli and as 
neai to Council Bluffs and Omaha as possible. 
Further, that there were many evidences that the 
Burlington & Missouri road would be diverged to 
a point as near as practicable to, but south of the 
Platte River. These tAvo roads would, therefore, 
if ever completed, have a terminus at no great 
distance from that of the Mississippi & Missouri 
road, Avhile the latter was being built due west of 
its original line of survey to its first chosen ter- 
minus. On its line were the important cities of 
Davenport, loAva City, Des Moines and Coinicil 
Bluffs. The country through which its route 
extended was not sur])assed in richness. The 
superior advantages of its Avestern terminus had 
been conclusively demonstrated, and it Avas 
api)arent that the situation of the Iowa roads led to 
Omaha as a point opposite Iowa fj*om Avhich to 
the main branch of the Pacific road should be con- 
structed for the best accommodation of the A^arious 
and . heavy interests involved. The principal 

(18) 
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argument, however, advanced, was contained in 
the act of incorporation providing that the line of 
said raih'oad should commence '^ at a point on the 
100th Meridian west from Greenwich, between 
the south margin of the valley of the Republican 
River and the north margin of the valley of the 
Platte River, in the Territory of Nebraska, at a 
point to be fixed by the President of the United 
States," etc., and the only question which remained 
to be disposed of was whether the road should com- 
mence in the Republican or in the Platte Valley. 
The preliminary surveys had demonstrated that 
it was wholly impracticable to construct a rail- 
road west from the parallel designated in the 
Republican A^alley, while it could not be gainsaid 
that the east43rn terminus at the 100th parallel 
would not be in the Valley of the Platte, Such 
being the facts, the main l)ranch must be located 
from Omaha opposite the w^estern terminus of the 
Mississippi & Missouri road, unless in the decision 
of the matter all geography and all topography 
should be set at naught. 

These arguments and considerations undoubt- 
edly weighed the balance in favor of Omaha, for 
on the morning of Wednesday, December 2, 1863, 
the Engineer of the road received a telegram 
to break ground. 
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ORGANIZING A FERRY AND TOWN CO. 




URING the month of June, 1853, 
several gentlemen, residents of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, with pre-eminent ioreMight 
■js^^ and daring, for the period, deemed it 
^■l"*' to their interest to unite witli Mr. 
lirown in the organization of a ferry 
and town company. After settling up- 
on the preliminaries, they concluded to cross the 
river in Brown's oar flat ferry, and examine the 
contemplated town site. Thia they did on the 25th 
day of June, 185.3, the gentlemen composing the 
company on that occasion hcing. Dr. Enos Lowe, 
Jessie Williams, Joseph Street, AVilliam D. 
Brown and Jessie Lowe, the latter, however, not 
being a member of the ferry company. They 
landed on the Nebraska shore about the present 
western terminus of the bridge, and walked up the 
eliore to a point at which the Union Pacific shops 
have since been located. Here Jessie AViiliams 
gave out, and being unable to proceed further, was 
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left in the care of some emigmnts encamped on 
the bottom until his comrades returned. The 
remainder of the company continued down the 
plateau to the edge of the bhilis, about where the 
old Catholic Church was subsequently erected, 
and started up a flock of wild turkeys, the first 
visible signs of life that had appeared to their 
gaze. Being without arms, they were unable to 
obtain a brace of the fowl. They proceeded to 
where since has been located the Willow Springs 
distillery, then in a westerly direction until they 
reached the prairie, Avhere they came upon the 
old military road, which they followed to where 
Forrest Retreat now is, from which point they 
could overlook the Saratoga plateau. From 
thence they foUow^ed a direct course as near as 
practicable to where Col. Williams had been left, 
and procuring the comi)any of that gentleman, 
returned to Council Bluffs, hungry and fatigued, 
but rejoiced over the future prospects of their 
projected city. 

In less than a month after the consultation in re 
the feny organization, a contract Avas signed on 
July 2':^, 1853, and Dr. E. Low^e dispatched to 
purchase a steam ferry boat. The puichase was 
made, the chattel delivered and arrived at 
Council Bluffs during the following September, 
whence it made several trips across the river and 
survived the wreck of matter until the spring of 
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1855, at which date it was thrown upon the east 
bank by high water, to the logic of which it suc- 
cumbed and became a useless appendage of travel. 
After the formation of the ferry company, Brown's 
flat ferry was not employed for purposes of navi- 
gation . 
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TRADITION OF THE NAME 

HE name "Omaha'' was suggested by 
Jesse Lowe, since deceased, and 
originated a:5 follows : The Indians 
preserved a tradition that two tj ibes 
had met on the Missouri Rivoj* and 
engaged in an encounter in which all 
on one side w^ere killed but one, who 
had been thrown into the River. Rising sudden- 
ly from what was thought to be a watery grave, he 
lifted his head above the surface and pronounced 
the word ''Omaha," which had never been heard 
before. Its meaning was that the supposedly 
drowning Indian w^as above the water and not 
under it as his enemies supposed, and those who 
heard it took that word as the name of their tribe. 

(22) 
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SETTLERS IN 1854. 




ARLY in the spring of 1854 some set- 
i^wjK/* tl^^'8 located upon the new purchase 
Sj^iTd. from the Omahas, inchiding the country 
north of the Platte. Some made chrims 
in the vicinity of Omaha^ while others 
settled in the new vilhige. The nanicf* 
of these, as nearly as can be remembered, wejv as 
follows: Alf. D, Jones, surveyor; J. E. John- 
son, merchant, blacksmith and editor: Robert H. 
Whitted, farmer; Mr. Seeley, carpenter; William 
Clancey, grocer. The last named, some* years 
after, erected a brick building on the north side 
of Farnam street, upon which John Withnell an<l 
George C. Bovey did the brick work, and laid 
the wall. During the progress of the work a pint 
bottle of whiskey circulated around the building, 
which Bovev and Withnell succeeded in reducing 
about one half Avhen the idea suggested itself to 
Withnell to make a permanent deposit ol the 
spirits in the wall, bottle and all. This was done. 
Securely corked, the Avhiskey remained a walled- 
in prisoner until a recent date, when Mr. Withnell 
remembering the transa':5tion, went in search of 
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his whiskey bottle, which was found perfectly 
preserved and equally as tempting as when fii'St 
deposited. The casket was tapped, and the 
quality of its contents tested by many old citizens, 
including among others, John I. Kedick, all of 
whom rendered a decision that it was capital Old 
Bourbon. But to continue with the list : Jeffrey 
brothers, millers ; ''Mule" or Harrison Johnson, 
expressmen; J. C. Reeves, James Hickey, ex- 
pressmen; Ben Leonard, fiddler; Mr. Gaylord, 
carpenter ; Mr. Dodd, grocer ; C. H Downs, 
speculator; A. R. Gilmore, office seeker ; William 
P. Snowden, auctioneer; O. B. Selden, black- 
smith ; J. W. Paddock; William Gray, carpenter; 
John Withnell, bricklayer; A. J. Poppleton, 
attorney ; George L. Miller, physician ; Lorin 
Miller, surveyor ; J. G. Megeath, merchant ; A. 
B. Moore, speculator ; O. D. Richardson, attorney; 
and some few others. 

Among these many have become prominent in 
the walks of commercial and i)rofessional life and 
live in the history of the State as its moving 
spirits. They have lived to see Nebraska grow 
from a condition of barbarism to an empire of 
civilization, and as public men, tested in the 
places to which they have been called upon to fill, 
are valuable examples of industry, integiity and 
personal bravery, to inspire modest worth to noble 
lives. 
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Immediately upon his appointment as Postmas- 
ter, Mr. Jones began th(» erection of a claim cabin 
of logs, assisted by Mr. Wiiittcd, which was com- 
pleted on the 28th of May, two days before the 
promulgation of the organic act creating the Ter- 
ritory of Nebraska. The building, or rather 
shanty, stood in the northeastern portion of the 
Kountze place in South Omaha. On it was 
placed a sign consisting of a wide shingle with 
the words " PostofHce, by A. D.Jones," written 
ui>on it in the ordinary chirography of the times, 
with a led pencil. This attracted as nnich by the 
quaintness of style as the information it conununi- 
eated. This was the first actual dwelling-house 
erected in the new country, afterward the great 
city of Omaha. 

IJut the settlers were bv no means idle orunen- 
terj)rising. Immediately upon tlie i)assage of the 
bill admitting Nebraska as a Territory, the ferry 
company proceeded to lay out tiu» town, the 
company then consisting <)f Dr. Enos Lowe, 
President : AV'illiam D. Brov> n, Tootle & Jackson, 
S. IS. Bayliss, Josei)h II. D. Street, Ilenn & 
AVilliams, Samuel H. Curtis, Tanner & Downs, 
and others. The beautiful plateau upon which 
Omaha now stands was selected foi* the town site, 
and A. D. Jones, assisted by C. II. Downs, sur- 
veyed the same. 
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AN INDIAN SCARE. 




N Indian scare of more than oi'dinaiy di- 
mensions occurred in the Territory early 
in the year of 1864. It was immediately 
subsequent to QuantrelTs destruction of 
Lawrence, Kansas, and parties in Omaha 
had received anonymous communications admon- 
ishing them of a similar attack ui)on the city, to 
which valuables and money had been sent from 
the surrounding country for safe keeping. 
About this time a large band of Indians appeared 
on the west side of the Elkhorn River, and 
the residents fearing violence Hed to Omalia 
for security. Upon their arrival ])usiness was 
suspended, a meeting convened at the court house 
and every precaution was taken to i)rotcct the in- 
habitants. Governor Saunders commanded that all 
able-bodied men in the Territory, between the 
ages of eighteen and forty-five who did not be- 
long to some militia company meeting regularly 
for drill, should enroll themselves and form com- 
panies in accordance with the law. ITnder this 
proclamation four companies were organized in 
Omaha, as follows : 
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Company A. — R. T. Broil, Captain; G. C\ 
Yates and J. 11. Barlow, Lieutenants. 

Company B. — John Tafle, Captain; Edward 
Patrick and Abraham Deyo, Liutenants. 

Company C. — Jesse Lowe, Captain ; E. Ester- 
brook and O. B. Selden, Lieutenants; also a gun 
squad officered by E. P. Child and A. J. Simp- 
son. 

On the morning of August 24, 18G4, lamilies 
to the number of twenty from the south side of 
the Platte sought refuge in Omahn, and Captain 
Taffe, with fifty mounted men, hurried to the 
vicinity of Forest City, but learning nothinjr of 
the Indians, returned to Omaha. The exi)e(lition 
demonstrated the fact that no hostile Indians had 
inade their appearance on the north side of the 
Platte and thus quieting apprehensions of an 
attack, quiet was restored, the settlers returning 
home. The fear of an attack by guerrillas was 
maintained, however, and strict vigilance observ- 
ed for some time after. The home guaids were 
drilled daily, and the stores, workshops and 
places of business generally, closed l)etween the 
hours of four and six in the afternoon. All per- 
sons subject to military duty, were enrolled : the 
militia forces within the city limits were placed 
under the command of Capt. Broil ; the city was 
kept under guard day and night, and for the time 
being bore the appearance of a military cam]). 
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Biitas security became more and more established 
these precautions were abandoned, and the ordi- 
nary conditiolT ot afiairs being restored, are to-day 
remembered as amusements outside of the usual 
current of laughable experiences 
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TWENTY-EIGHT YEAKS AGO 



The Breaking of Ground fok thk Fiust 
Railway Across the Continent — The In- 
auguration of the Union Pacific on the 
Banks of the Missouri in 1863 — A Mem- 
orable Day at Omaha — George Francis 
Train Makes The Speech op His Life — 
Andrew J. Poppelton Delivers an Elo- 
quent AND Patriotic Address. 

^' N the date intlicatetl, at two o'clock, 
the exercises were opened with a 
Bolemn anil impressive pmyer by the 
Rev. T. B. Lemon, in which he in- 
voked the blessings of Divine Provi- 
dence upon the great work about to 
* be inaugui'ated. At its concUision, 

the Engineer of the Board, assisted by Augustus 
Kountze, of Omaha, George Francis Train, of 
New York, Dr. Atchinson, of tlie "Western Stage 
Company, and Wilham B. Harvey, Territorial 
Auditor, witli pick in hand, commenced to clear 
the ground preparatory to removing tlie ** first 
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8hovelful of earth.'' This preliminary having 
been concluded, Gov. Saunders, Mayor Kennedy 
of Omaha, and Mayor Palmer, of Council Bluffs, 
proceeded to remove the earth amid the roar of 
artillery from either shore of the Missouri, and the 
shouts of the a.ssembled multitude. These pro- 
ceedings were followed by addresses by Gov. 
Saunders, Mayor Kennedy, A. J. Poppleton, 
and George Francis Train. 

For two hundred years after the shipload ol 
Englishmen landed upon North American soil at 
Jamestown, in Virginia, the greater half of the 
continent west of the Mississippi remained as 
much an unknown land as was central Africa be- 
fore the explorations of Livingstone and Stanley. 

Ninety-eight years ago an expedition to explore 
this unknown region was fitted out under Presi- 
dent Jefferson. The explorers. Captains Lewis 
and Clarke, crossed the Mississippi somewhere 
near St. Louis, and ascended the Missouri river 
with boats cordeled by hand. 

On August 3, 1804, they reached a point about 
nineteen miles above Omaha, near the present site 
of Fort Calhoun, where they held a coimcil with 
the Indians, and named the spot Council Bluffs. 

Explorations of the country between the Mis- 
souri river and the Pacific slope were made by 
various army officers, and in 1842, Lieut. John C. 
Fremont led the first expedition to explore the 
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country from the MisBOuri river to the rocky 
mountains on the line of the Kansas and Great 
Platte rivere. In 1845, he led another expedition 
across the Rocky Moinitains and the Siejia N^ev- 
adas to the Pacific coast. The preliminary ex- 
peditions, which were followed by the migration 
of the Mormons into Utah during the years that 
succeeded the annexation of California, led to the 
establishment of the overland stage route and 
pony express. In 18G1, Congress charterc^d the 
Pacific telegraph, of which Edward Creighton, 
of Omaha, was the chief projector and builder, 
and who, upon its completion, July 4th, 18G2, 
located its terminus in Omaha. The Pacific tele- 
graph was the forerunner of the Pacific railway. 
While the Pacific telegraph was under construc- 
tion, the Pacific railroad bill was pending in Con- 
gress, and only four days before the electric spark 
flashed across the continent in one continuous 
circuit, tlie Pacific railroad act was signed by 
President Lincoln. 

The twentieth anniversary of the breaking of 
ground at Omaha foi* the first railway across the 
continent occurred on the 2d of December, 1883. 

That day marks an important epoch not only 
in the history of Omaha, but also in the history 
of the United States and the entire North Amer- 
ican continent. 
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The Bee celebrates this anniversary by present- 
ing an extended account of the exercises that took 
place on that day, twenty-eight years ago, in 
Omaha. We also publish a brief history of the 
gigantic undertaking, which has so materially de- 
veloped the western country and caused a revo- 
lution in the commerce of the world. 

The first steam railroad in the world was the 
Darlington & Stockton, in England, a distance 
of thirty-seven miles, completed in 1825, and the 
first successful locomotive was the Rocket. 

The first railroad in the United States was the 
Baltimore & Ohio, woik on which was commenced 
on the fourth of July, 1828. To Peter Cooper 
was due the construction of the first American loco- 
motive, which was built for the Baltimore & Ohio, 
to show that steam might be adapted to cuived 
roads. A trip made to Ellicott's Mills, drawing an 
open car filled with the directors and others, was 
the first land-iournev bv steam in America. 

Between the vears 1828 and 1833, in addition 
to the Baltimore several other roads were started, 
among the number being the Baltimore & Sus- 
quehanna, the Camden & Amboy, the Xew Castle 
& Frenchtown, the Hudson & Mohawk, the 
Charleston & Augusta, the Boston & Providence, 
and the Boston & Lowell. These were the pioneer 
railroads of the United States. There was but 
little foresight of a great future connecting sys- 
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tem ; these roads were generally projected to 
supply an immediate necessity — to fill up a gap 
in an otherwise easily available line of transit. 
And even now it may be Siiid that in general our 
present great lines of communication with the Mis- 
sissippi valley are made up of parts originally hav- 
ing little reference to each other. Indeed, the 
American roads, especially in the west, have 
been gi-adually called into existence to supply a 
need they themselves have created, and which 
did not in the beginning exist. The Baltimore 
& Ohio and, at a later date, the Pennsylvania 
roads connecting the Ohio with Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, the Mobile & Ohio, connecting 
that river with the Gulf of Mexico, may be called 
the first through lines. The necessity of con- 
necting the newly developed Pacific States with 
the older body gave rise to the most extended 
system of reconnoissance and survey through a 
vast expanse of mountain-chain and desert, as the 
plains were called, for the determination of prac- 
ticable routes, and finally to the rapid construc- 
tion of the most remarkable throilgh line of rail- 
way in the world . 

In 1850, the first Pacific railroad bill was introdu- 
ced into Congress by Senator Benton, of Missouri. 
The project- of a Pacific railroad, however, had 
beea discussed at times for several years before 
Senator Benton introduced the initial bill. The 
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idea was not original with him, and it is safe to 
say that the idea was suggested to him by his 
son-in-law, John C. Fremont, the great American 
pathfinder, whose early explonitions across the 
continent are matters of well-known history, who 
in 1842, explored the South Pass. Then follow- 
ed seveml other expeditions through the vast 
west, and he surveyed a route for a great road 
from the Mississippi to San Francisco. After the 
close of the war of the rebellion he occupied him- 
self to a great extent in forwarding the interests 
of a southern transcontinental railway. Inciden- 
tally it might be mentioned that had not the war 
of the rebellion occurred, the first transcontinental 
railway would very likely have been by a southern 
route, probably starting from St. Louis. In 1851, 
Hon. S. Butler King submitted a plan which was 
universally approved. It was to the eflect that 
the goverment should guarantee to any company 
or persons who would undertake and complete 
the road a net dividend of five per cent, for fiftj' or 
one bundled years ; the road to be constructed 
under the supervision of an engineer appointed 
by the government, the cost of the load not to 
exceed a certain sum, and the guarantee not to 
begin until the road was comi)leted and equipped 
for operation. In 1853-54, nine routes were sur- 
veyed across the continent- on various parallels, 
under the supervision of Jefterson Davis, then 
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secretary of war. With each retuining session 
of Congress the benefits and peculiarities of these 
several routes were submitted, and the results 
were summarized in the interests of the extreme 
southern line . Finally it was demonstrated that 
the route along the noi*th side of the Platte river 
was the most practicable. In June, 1857, a number 
of distinguished gentlemen from various portions 
of the United States visited Omaha and conferred 
with parties having in view the construction of 
the Pacific road by* way of the Platte Yalley and 
South Pass. The visiting party consisted of Col. 
Orr, of South Carolina ; Gen. Robinson, John 
Covode, and Mr. Bradshaw, of Pennsylvania ; 
Judge Barber, of Wisconsin ; Col. Curtis, of 
Iowa ; Mr. Hosmer, of Ohio ; Mr. Pierce, of 
Indiana, and others. They united in a recom- 
mendation to Congress that such a reasonable 
grant of land and other aid be contributed as would 
prove a sufficient induceuicnt to build the road, 
and they also recommended the Platte Valley 
route. The project of a Pacific railroad was 
agitated at every session of the Nebraska Terri- 
torial Legislature, and it became one of the most 
cherished hopes of this new country. 

During the session of the Thirty -sixth Congress 
a Pacific railroad committee was appointed, and 
on the 20tli of January, IS.'iS, the committee, 
through Senator Gwin, of California, reported a 
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bill which pi'oposed to locate the eastern teiininus 
of the road at some point between the Big Sioux 
and Kansas rivers. 

On the evening of January 29th, 1859, a meet- 
ing oi citizens of Omaha was held in Pioneer 
Block, at which a memorial was adopted which 
had been prepared at a previous meeting by a 
committee consisting of William A. Gwyer, G. C. 
Monell and A. D. Jones. This memorial was 
forwarded to Washington . 

Thus the matter rested until Februarv 5th, 
1862, when Mr. Rollins, of Missouri, bv unani- 
raous consent, introduced a bill to aid in con- 
structing a railroad and telegraph line from the 
Missouri river to the Pacific ocean, and it was re- 
ferred to the Pacific Railroad Committee. It was 
substantially the same as that introduced by Gen. 
Curtis at the previous session. On May 6th, 
1862, the bill, with various amendments, was 
passed by the house by a vote of 79 to 49, and was 
then sent to the senate for concurrence. 

Decisive action was delayed until June 20th, 
when by a vote of 35 to five, the bill was adopted 
and sent back to the house. The bill as amended 
by the senate, was then adopted by the house by 
a vote of 104 to 21. The bill was approved July 
1st, 1862, when it became a law. The bill provid- 
ed among other things that quite a large number 
of persons, whose names were given, should be 
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created into a body corporate and politic, in law and 
deed, by the name, style and title of The Union 
Pacific Railroad Company. 

The persons named were from all sections of 
the north, the south being then in rebellion. 
Those from Nebraska were, Gilbert C. Monell, 
Augustus Kountze, T. M. Marquette, W. H. 
Taylor and Alvin Saunders. At that time Sam. 
Dailey, brother of lion. William Dailey, of Peru, 
Nebraska, was the Nebraska delegate in Con- 
gress, and he it was who had the name of Augus- 
tus Kountze, inserted in the original charter. 
Mr. Kountze aftej'wards becoming one of the gov- 
ernment directors of the road. In addition to 
the persons above named the bill provided for the 
appointment of five commissioners; also for the 
laying out and constructing a continuous rail- 
road and telegraph line from a point on the lOOth 
meridian between the Republican River and the 
north margin of the Platte Valley in the Territory 
of Nebraska, to the western boundary of Nevada. 

An amendatory act directed that a meeting 
should be held in Chicago on the first Tuesday 
of September, 1862, the object being to complete 
the organization and the opening of books of 
subscription to the capital Mock. The meeting 
was accordingly held. Gen. Curtis, of Iowa, pie- 
siding, and Robert Finney, of Pennsylvania, and 
J. R. Robinson, of California, acting as secre- 
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taries. There were seventv-three commissionerB 
present. The permanent o(ganization of the 
convention was effected bv the election of W. 

B. Ogden, of Illinois, as president, and H. V. 
Poor, of New York, as secretary. The great 
project was thoronj^hly discussed, and a commit- 
tee of thirteen was appointed to advise and co- 
operate with the officers. The formal organiza- 
tion of this national enterprise was projected on 
the 29th of October, 18G3, in the city of New 
York. A board of directors was elected, and two 
government directors were appointed as follows : 

Georgr Opdyke, G. T. M. Davis, 
John A. Dix, A. G. Jkr(»M£, 

T. C. DuRANT, AuursT Belmont, 

E. AV. DuMiAM, L. C. Clark, 
P. Clark, Charles Tuttle, 

E. T. M. GmsoN, Henry V. Poor, 

J. F. D. I^OUIKR, 

Geor(;k Griswold, - New York City. 

J. V. L. Privn, - - - - Albany. 
E. II. RosKKRANS, - - - Glenn's Falls. 
A. A. LowK, - - - - San Francisco. 
W. B. Ogdkx, - - - - Chicago. 

J. F. Tracy, 

Nathaniel Thayer, ... Boston. 

C. A. Lam BARD, - - - _ - " 
C. S. BusHXELL, - - - New Haven. 
J. H. ScRANTON, ... - Scranton. 
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J. Edgab Thompson, - - Philadelphia. 

Ebenezek Cook, - - - - Davenport. 

John E. Henry, - - - - '' 

H. T. McCoNEB, - - - Wilmington, Del. 

Augustus Kountze, - - - - Omaha. 

John L Blair, - - - - New Jersey. 

S. C. PoMEROY, - - . - Kansas. 

OFFICERS. 

John A. Dix, _ - . - President. 
T. C. DuRANT, - - - Vice President. 
John J. Cisco, _ - - - Treasurer. 
Henry V. Poor, _ - _ - SecreUiry. 
The next step was the selection of the eastern 
terminus of the road. At this time Omaha had 
no i-ailroad whatever, but there were three lines 
being built across the State of Iowa towards this 
point. The Burlington & Missoini, now the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, was in opeiation 
for one hundred miles westward from Burlington. 
The Mississippi & Missouri, now the Chicago & 
Rock Island, had reached Grinnell. The Chica- 
go, Iowa & JJebraska, now the Chicago & North- 
western, was running to Marshalltown. Owing 
partly to the favorable location of Omaha, which 
was the objective point of the above road«, it was 
decided to make this city the initial |)oint of the 
Union Pacific Railroiul, and on Wednesday morn- 
ing, December 2, 1863, Peter A. Dey, the chief 
engineer, received a telegmm from New York 
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announcing that the President of the United 
StateH had fixed the initial point of the road on the 
'' western boundary of the State of Iowa, oppo- 
site Omaha," and directing him to formally break 
ground. This was an important piece of news 
for Omaha, and the citizens determined to in- 
augurate the work of the Union Pacific Railroad 
on that very day, and appropriately celebrate 
the event. 

The following committee of arrangements was 
appointed in less than an hour after the receipt of 
the telegram : 

Ai'GusTus KouNTZE, E. B. Taylor, 
Enos Lowe, George M. Mills, 

Jonx McCoRMiCK, W. F. Sapp, 



A. J. IIaxscom, 

B. F. Lushbaugh, 
a. j. poppletox, 
John T. Redick, 
Ezra Millard, 



Jesse Lowe, 
o. p. hurford, 
Edward Creighton, 
J. J. Brown, 
George B. Lake, 



E. ESTERBROOK, 

Mr. A. J. Hanscom was appointed ])resident of 
the day. The committee hastily arranged a pro- 
gmmme of exercises, and fixed the hour for the 
C(*remonies at 2 o'clock in the afternoon. It was 
a pleasant day, the sun shining brightly and the 
thermometer indicating 46 above zero. 

At the hour named, a crowd of about 1,(KK) peo- 
})le assembled and marched down to the place 
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where the ground was to be formally broken. 
This spot was near the ferry landiii*j and the "old 
telegraph poles," not far from the point where 
the water works are now located. This initial 
point of the T.'nion Pacific has long since been 
washed away by the Missonri River, together 
with about one mile of the first track laid, which 
was included in the measurement of the first 
twenty miles. 
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SPEECHES BY PROMINEiNT MEN. 




T was lumorod on Tuesday, December 
Ist, 18G3, that the Union Pacific Rail- 
road had been located by President Lin- 
coln to start at Omaha, opposite Coun- 
cil Bluffs, and that ground would be 
broken on the next day. This report 
stirred up considerable excitement It was the 
cause of a bi«f rush on that day to the United 
States land office to secure land near Omaha. 
Parties were unable, however, to obtain land 
nearer than 10 miles from the city, and property 
in and around the citv took a verv sudden rise. 
Among other re|K)rts was one that George 
Francis Train would be in Omaha to speak at the 
inau«:ural of the Union Pacific. 

People waited with great anxiety for the con- 
firmation of the rumors, and when on the next 
day, Wednesday, December 2d, the telegram 
was received ordering Engineer Dey to break 
ground at Omaha for the Union Pacific Railroad 
great excitement and enthusiasm prevailed 
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throiighoiit the city, which then contained a popu- 
lation of less than 5,000 inhabitants. * 

It was an event to be celebrated in no ordinary 
manner. It was to be the laying of the corner- 
stone of the grandest structure of the age, a 
structure which should unite the Atlantic and 
Pacific -the east and the west— which would do 
more to develop the resources of the country 
than all other agenciee combined, ana become 
the great tmnscontinental highway for the trans- 
portation of the people and merchandise of the 
various nations of the earth. It is safe to sav, 
however, that not all the people of Omaha had 
unbounded faith in the enterprise, but there were 
some who had the utmost confidence in its event- 
ual success, but none believed that it would be 
completed in so remarkably a short time as it was. 
The celebration, although almost entirely im- 
promptu, was participated in by a large eiowd of 
the citizens of Omaha, and it proved an enthusias- 
tic success. 



MAYOR Kennedy's speech. 

*'I hold in mv hand a tele«:ram from the Hon. 
John A Dix, president of the great Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, and it becomes my pleasurable 
duty to read it to you on this important occasion. 
(The dispatch will be found on another page, to- 
gether with others.) 
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I see vou all elated and buoyant. I see an 
expression of jyladness in your countenances and 
an apparent relief from the awful suspense which 
has overshadow ed you for the i)ast few months ; 
* but it requires no great effort to divine this great 
and sudden change. The breaking of ground and 
the inauguration of the great I'^nion Pacific Rail- 
way have just taken place here, in front of your 
infant city. This is a momentous occasion. It is 
an epoch in the history of this country, and I 
congratulate you that this great national enter- 
prise is entered upon, and that upon this second 
day of December, 1863, this bond of union is in- 
augurated — the iron belt that is to unite the East 
with the West, and the North with the Soutli, 
through all coming time." 

Speeches weiv also made by Dr. G. C. Monell 
and Hon. A. J. Poppleton, of Omaha, A. Y. 
Larimer, of Council Bluffs, George B. Lake, 
George Francis Train, and others, all being 
listened to with a great deal of interest. 



HON. A. .J. POPPLETON's SPKKCH. 

''On the 13th of October, 1854, about 7 o'clock 
in the evening, I was set down by the Western 
Stage Company at yonder city of Council Bluff's. 
At the rising of the sun on the following miuning, 
I climbed to the summit of one of the bluffs, which 
overlook that prosperous and enterprising town, 
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and took one long and lingering look across the 
Missoim at the beautiful site on which one now sees 
in the full vigor of business, social and religious 
life, the youthful but thriving and this day jubi- 
lant city of Omaha, Early in the day I crossed 
the river, and along a narrow path cut by some 
stalwart man through the tall rank prairie grass, 
I wended my way in search of the postofBce. At 
length I found an old pioneer seated apparently 
in solitary rumination upon a piece of hewn tim- 
ber, and I inquired of him for the postofRce. He 
replied that he was the postmaster, and would ex- 
amine the office for my letters. Thereupon he re- 
moved from his head a hat, to say the least of it, 
' somewhat veteran in appeamnce, and drew from 
its cavernous depths the coveted letters. On that 
day the wolves and the Omahas were the almost 
undisputed lords of the soil, and the entire pos- 
tal system was conducted in the crown of this 
venerable hat! To-day at least 40,000 radiant 
faces gladden our streets, and the postal service 
sheltered by a costly edifice, strikes its Briarean 
aims towards the north, the south, the east and 
the west, penetrating regions then unexplored 
and unknown and bearing the symbols of values 
then hidden in the mountains and beneath the 
streams, of which the world in its wildest vagaries 
had never dreamed. Then it took sixty days for 
New York and California to communicate with 
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each other. To-dav San Francisco and New 
York, sittinof upon the shores of the oceans, 3,000 
miles asunder, hold familiar convene. Iron and 
steam and lightning are daily weaving their des- 
tinies more closely with each other and ours with 
theirs, as the inter-oceanic city, whose commerce, 
trade and treasures leave the last great navigable 
stream in their migrati(m from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific seaboard. It is natural, therefore, that 
you should lift up your hearts and rejoice. And 
though we have watched for nine longyeains, dur- 
ing which our fortunes have been, like Antonio's 
treasures, 'mostly in expectancy,' we at last 
press the cup in full fruition to our lips. The 
lines have indeed ' fallen to us in pleasant places,' 
and, as I look upon the smiling faces before me, 
I seem to lead in their happy expression, the 
words of the pious poet : 

' This is tlie day we long have sought, 
And mourned because we found it not.* 

All this, however, is but the personal signifi- 
cance of this great national enterprise to us. To 
us it means prosperity. To the nation and all 
its people it bears a significance well expressed 
in a telegram leceived from Governor Yates, of 
Illinois, which I am requested to read. (The 
telegram is published on another page.) 

I esteem myself fortunate in thus being allowed 
to give expression to this concourse, the greeting 
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of the State of Illinois, through its chief executive 
officer . 

In this hour of sanguinary struggles, when that 
great and union-loving State, through that most 
trusted fortunate chieftain, General Ulysses S. 
Grant, is hurling its victorious sons into the very 
vitals of the so-called confederacv, she still finds 
time to turn aside for one brief moment and wish 
us God-speed in this wonderful work upon which 
we now enter. 

When those iron bands with which we hope to 
gird the continent shall stretch from sea to sea, 
they stand perpetual hostages against the terrible 
calamities of national estrangement, disruption and 
dismemberment . The Act of Congress establish- 
ing this great enterprise, should have been en- 
titled ' an Act to promote the ])reservation of the 
Union, to prevent national dissolution, and bind 
together the Atlantic and Pacific coasts by an in- 
dissoluble covenant, to resist and rei)ol foreign 
aggression/ There is not on all the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, a citizen so craven but that were 
the free navigation of that noble stream, from its 
source to its mouth, denied him, he would achieve 
it with the sword. So will this highway of the 
world be the common boon of every citizen, to be 
cherished and defended with special devotion. 

Standing here, at the initiation of this stupen- 
dous enterprise, in this third year of our civil 
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war, let us devoutly pray that the hour which wit- 
nesses its completion may behold a rebellion over- 
thrown,' a Union restored, a constitution unim- 
paired, civil liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
the inalienable birthriffht of the weakest, the 
poorest and the lowliest citizen in all our borders. 
Then with full hearts and bounding pulses we 
may renew the strain, 

'Great God, we thank Thee for this goodly home, 

This bounteous birth-land of the free, 
AVhere wonders from afar may come 

And breathe the air of lil)erty; 
Still may its flowers untrampled spring, 

Its harvest wave and cities rise — 
And long *till time shall fold his wing, 

Remain earth's loveliest paradise.' " 



spp:ecii of judge larimkr. 

''The heavens are verberatiug around us and 
above us from cannon planted on either shore of 
the river near by, which divides the State of Iowa 
from your Territory, but they are not deluging 
the soil with the blood of fellow countrvmen. 
No, it is another cause in which they are speak- 
ing; it is the cause of progress, of civilization, of 
peace, and this, the day we celebrate, is one of 
its days of triumph. 
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Although I have thought and hoped with you 
for years for the consummation of the event we 
are here to-day to celebrate, and with which the 
interests of the people of Omaha and Council 
Bluffs have ever been so intimately identified, yet 
it has remained until this day and hour a subject 
of which we could not speak with any degree of 
ceitainty. But it is said that the President, as he 
was authorized to do, has designated this as a 
point, and that here on the banks of that turbid 
stream which rolls at our feet — which takes its 
source thousands of miles above us, when it is so 
small that a single ox would drink it dry of a 
summer's day — is to be the crossing of that great 
national thoroughfare which is to unite and bind 
together with bands of iron the Atlantic and 
Pacific, we look upon this as an event in the 
history of this country and of our people as 
worthy of commemoration. As yet this is a sparse- 
ly settled country, but with all the elements for 
the creation of agricultural wealth, which is the 
basis upon which all others rest, we may now, by 
the location of the road, expect a large accession 
in numbers. With such a country as we have 
here, with such a future as there is before it, the 
odious relations of landlord and tenant, which is 
only another name for that of master and slave, 
now existing in the older States, will be placed in 
process of gradual extinction. Here is the great 
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northwest — the seat of empire and the land of 
imperial power — the poor man of the east may 
come, possess and enjoy a spot of this green earth 
that he may call his own, and no thirds or halves 
be exacted from his store. And they will come 
as others have come before them, for there is said 
to be a principle in man which has ever impelled 
him toward the setting sun. It was said to have 
been this that took the patriaix^hs of old to the 
land of the Mediterranean, impelled Paul to seek 
Rome, Augustine the land of the Briton ; nor was 
it lost sight of when Columbus planted the ban- 
ner of the cross in the new world, nor when the 
Mayflower cast anchor in the harbor of Plymouth. 
It has brought you and me to the beautiful and 
fertile prairies of the west, and with our country 
once more at peace with the world and with it- 
self — for every star on that emblem of our nation- 
ality which floats yonder, a State, and every State 
a star — will bring thousands more to sojourn with 

us. 

Of the President of the United States I w^ould 

say that if many of his acts have not given the 
same satisfaction that we may to-day feel for the 
part he has taken in the location of the road, it 
would be charitable to say that in other matters 
he mav not have had such consultation and advis- 
ers as our friend Mr. Dey, who ran the line of our 
proposed Pacific Railroad, making this a ter- 
minus. 
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Ladies and gentlemen, for calling upon me ac- 
cept my thanks for the honor you sought to con- 
fer on your neighboring city, Council Bluffs/' 

George Francis Tj'ain, the great enthusiast, 
made a stirring and witty speech, which was greatly 
enjoyed by the audience. In his speech he pre- 
dicted that the Union Pacific Railroad would be 
completed before the j^ear 1870. This was con- 
sidered a little too extravagant, and caused con- 
siderable laughter, but his prediction came true. 



MK. train's speech. 



^*I have no telegraphic dispatches to read, no 
sentiments to recite. The official business is over, 
and as I happen to be lying around loose in this 
part of the country, at this particular time, it 
gives me a chance to meet some of the live men 
of Nebraska at the inauguration of the grandest 
enterprise under God, the world has ever witness- 
ed. 

America is the stage, the world is the audience 
of to-day . While one act of the drama represents 
the booming of the cannon on the Rapidan, the 
Cumberland and the Rio Grande, soimding the 
death knell of rebellious war, the next scene 
records the booming of cannon on both sides of 
the Missouri to celebrate the grandest work of 
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peace that ever attnicted the energies of mau. 
The great Pacific railway is commenced, and if 
you knew the man who lias hold of the affair as 
well as I do, no doubt would ever arise as to its 
speedy completion. The President shows his 
good judgment in locating the road where the 
Almighty placed the signal station, at the entrance 
of a garden seven hundred miles in length and 
twenty broad. 

Look at the force of nature here — study the 
map, and point out, if you can, another place for 
the central station of the world's highway. 

The enterprise is national. 'Tis the people's 
road. ]S^o party politics dare obtrude their ob- 
noxious featiu'es into this organization. The direc- 
tory is the agent of the government in carrying out 
the wishes of the nation. Four thousand years 
ago the pyramids were started, but they simply 
represent the vanity of man. The Chinese wall 
was gmnd in conception, but built only to break 
the tide of invasion. The Imperial canal was 
gigantic, but how limited all these things appear 
in comparison to an enterprise that joins together 
thirty-four States and a dozen Territories. 

Before the first century of the nation's birth, 
we may see in the New York depot some strange 
Pacific railway notice : 
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^European passengen^ for Jwpan will please take 
the night train. 

Passengers for China this way. 

African and Asiatic freight must he distinctty 
marked : For Pekin via 8cm Francisco. ' 

*Ere ten years go b}^,' said one of the prime 
movers of this great undertaking, I intend to let 
the European traveler get a new sensation, by 
standing on the ridge pole of the American nation 
and sliding off into the sea. 

Ah'eady late dates from the Chinese waters 
reach the European markets via the Rocky Mount- 
ains, and in 1870, teas and silks will follow in the 
same way. England laughs at this. So she 
laughs at our rebellion. England is not, never 
has been, and never will be the friend of America. 
Let England remain a bully, but God forbid that 
America continue to be a toady. 

America is a Congress of Nations. 

Here are few stock points with which I have 
always interlarded my Fourth of July speech . 

That America possesses the biggest head and 
the finest quantity of brain in the phrenology of 
nations. That Humanity, a puking babe in Asia, 
a lazy school boy in Europe, came here to Amer- 
ica to air its magnificent manhood. That Industiy 
came out of Egypt, then a tidal wave of time- 
giving law from Rome ; more centuries, and art 
springs from France ; later, commerce sails from 
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England, while America was reserved to combine 
all the good of the past — Industry, Law, Art, 
Commerce, with the grander mission of repre- 
senting the grand Pacific railway idea of progress. 

America is twenty-one years of age. She 
should discharge the wet nurse. 

I despise a toady . Let us build up a mother 
country of our own. Let the cry go out — 'Down 
with England and up with America !' 

When they spoke of our national debt I asked 
them what right England had to monopolize the 
entire national debt of the world, I told them 
Deo volente that one of these days we would roll 
up a national debt that would make them ashamed 
of themselves. And while upon this point I 
may mention that the Pacific railway is but another 
name for a monster national prospecting party to 
open up the niines of the mountains. One day a 
dispatch will come in, 'We have tapped a copper 
mine ten miles square ;' another day, 'We have 
just opened another vein of coal \ later on, 'We 
struck another iron mountain this morning;' when, 
Eureka, a telegram electrifies the speculators in 
Wall street, and gold drops below par : 'At ten 
o'clock this morning we struck a pick into a 
mountain of solid gold.' Now here is the idea. 
The moment this is done I shall hasten to Mi\ 
Chase, to have him take possession of the Govern- 
ment, organize a mining bureau, and arrange hig 
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plans to pay off the national debt without laying 
taxes upon the shoulders of the people. Mn 
Chase's broad gi*asp of finance will seize at once 
the vitality of the idea. He will be ])leased to 
learn that his greenbacks are as good as gold in 
this part of the world. 

The Pacific railroad is the nation and the nation 
is the Pacific railway. Labor and capitiil shake 
hands to-day. The lion and the lamb sleep 
together. The repi'esentatives of labor are all 
around me in the west. The representatives of 
capital are in the east. The two united mark the 
era of progress. Steam, gas and electricity are 
the Liberty, Fraternity and Equality of the peo- 
ple, (vavalry, infantry and artillery is only the 
Frenchman's motto. The world is on the ram- 
page. Events are earthquakes now. Two things 
are likely to happen about the time this railroad 
is completed. Two passengers — both Americans 
— take a special car over the route. One goes out 
as Punjaub of Mexico, the other as Emperor of 
China. 

America has built 40,000 miles of railroad for 
the same money that England paid for her 10,000. 
Now Congress passes a bill making the capital 
stock of the company one hundred millions. 
That would have built the Great Eastern, the 
Thames Tunnel, the Tubular Bridge, the Crystal 
Palace, the Mosque of Omok, Diana of the Ephe- 
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sians, the Pyi-amids, (if they used an American 
engine in hoisting the stone, ) and Pompeys Pillar. 
Congress gives something toward building this 
great national thoroughfare— not much, but some- 
thing ; say a loan of government credit for thirty 
years, for |16,0(X) a mile and 20,000,000 acres of 
land. But what is that in these times? Read 
statistics of what thev did when the bill was 
signed. 

T have statistics that show these facts: Cost of 
eight Now England roads, 1,112 miles, |35,000 
per mile ; cost of eight Middle States roads, 4,120 
miles, J^12, 500 per mile; cost of fourteen western 
roads, 4,488 miles, §37,500 per mile . These were 
built before the inflation of the currency. The last 
great road built, the Atlantic & Great Western, 
the middle link of the great broad-gauge track that 
covers half a continent, cost $46,000 per mile. 
These figures prove that Congress ought to add 
the increased price of lal)or and material to the 
grant. The iron alone costs $10,000 per mile, 
and the rolling stock, ties, &c., $6,000 more, leav- 
ing nothing for grading, bridges, and stations. 
Fortunately, however, no one o])poses the enter- 
prise, however divided on other points. No party 
could live in opposition to opening up the heart 
of the country. 

My idea is that the shares, $1,000, are too high. 
They should be reduced to $100, and subscriptions 
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should be opened in every town of five hundred 
inhabitants. Let the laboi ing man have one share ; 
make it the peoples' road in reality. Thousands 
would subscribe if the shares were reduced in price. 
Would you not recommend Congress to do this? 
Well, Congress will shortly be in session, and now 
is your time to act, for 100 miles of road must be 
opened by next Fall, for I am told that 10,000 
workmen will beat it in midsummer. Already the 
engineers are in the mountains and the geologists 
are probing for the precious metals. Go into 
Creighton's office and see the one hundred and 
fifty pounds of gold a miner sent him from Idaho 
yesterday. If I have spoken more than five min- 
utes it is your fault. (Cries of go on ; go on !) 
The ladies command ; I obey. As Webster said 
at Bunker Hill, 'When the ladies take hold of 
the stones the monument will rise.' Go forth 
then, and carry out the scriptural injunction, ever 
multiply and make the secession wilderness, 
blossom like the union rose. In an age like ours 
this should be a standing toast with all good union 
men : The ladies, may they be united - to a man. 
Immigration will soon pour into these valleys. 
Ten millions of emigrants will settle in this gold- 
en land in twenty years. If I had not lost all my 
•energy, ambition and enterprise, I would take 
hold of this immigration scheme ; but the fact is I 
have gone too fast, and to-day am the best play- 
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ed-out man in the country . However, if the Pope 
knew I was out here I believe he would send me 
a commission to establish a Catholic Colonization 
Society on a $900,000 lot in the Platte Valley. 

While already America possesses one-half the 
common sense, three-fourths the enterprise, and 
seven-eighths the beauty of the world, can anyone 
doubt in looking at the geological position of tliis 
prairie land, that America was the old world when 
Europe, Asia and Africa were merely islands 
that dotted the eastern seas. The deluge theory 
of Asia Minor is absurd. They cut a little chan- 
nel in ancient times between Asia and Europe 
— the Dardenelles — and elevatinof the Mediteriu- 
nean by turning the Black and Cas])ian seas, the 
water overflowed Syria and the Ark grounded, but 
in our time JSToah could not get command of a one- 
horse gun-boat, or a military i)rison. Stand high 
up on the summit of this Continent and you will 
see when the grand deluge covered the world. One 
wave made the Rocky Mountains and then the 
AUeghanies, leaving one thousand miles of five feet 
prairie soil to raise corn for the starving world. 
One portion of the water wound its way by the 
Missouri and the Mississippi to the sea, and another 
by way of the St. Lawrence, the Atlantic ocean 
deposing those inland seas of fresh water, Lakes 
Michigan, Huron, Superior, Ontario and Erie, 
along the road and making a plateau of l)oundles» 
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prairie, expressly for the track of the great Union 
Pacific Railway of America. One more stock idea- 
As sm-e as the rainbow is the atito^-apli of God, 
the Union must and shall be preserved. 

Man hns made these great lines of railway to 
run east and west ; but God, thinking man 
might blunder, was His own topographical en- 
gineer, and took the precaution to bnild the 
mountaineand the rivers north and south; and what 
God has put together let no ambitious plebian in 
the north or rebel traitor in the south dare to tear 
asunder." 
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ENTERTAINMENT OF GUESTS AT THE 
HERNDON HOUSE. 




, PON tlic conclusion of Mr. Train's 
speech the crowd dispereed, being 
well satisfied with the afttrnoon's 
jirococdingw an account of which 
was tclegi'iiphed to eastern papers by 
Mr. Train and Mr. E. Rosewater. 
In the evening the city was brilli- 
antly illuminated and a grand railroad banquet and 
ball took place at the Herndon House, which has 
since become the headquarters of the Union Paci- 
fic. Dis latches of congratulation were received 
and road from Brigham Young, from the mayor 
of Denver, and from Governor Stanford, of Cali- 
fornia, and also from Hon. William H. Seward, 
Governor Yates, of Illinois, and other prominent 
men. Thus ended the 2d of December, 1863, 
one of the most important and eventful days in 
the history of Omaha and Nebraska. 
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DISPATCHES OF CONGRATULATION. 

NE\y^ York, December 1, 1863. 

2b Committee of Arrangements of ffte Union Pacific 
Road: 

The inauguration of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
the great enterprise of the Western Hemisphere, 
whether considered in reference to its commercial 
importance or its influence as a bond of union, is 
to push on to completion with all the rapidity 
which a command of means will permit, and I 
congratulate those who are to be present at break- 
ing ground on the early commencement of the 

^^^^- John A, Dix. 



New York, December 2, 1863. 
To Majoi^ General Dix: 

General — I have not been permitted until 
to-day to present to the President your communi- 
cation of the 23rd of November. He directs me 
to express his deep regret that his illness will 
prevent him from giving expression to the pro- 
found interest he feels in the success of a work 
so vast and beneficial as that which you are about 
to inaugurate. 

Your Obedient Servant, 

John Hay, 
Assistant Private Secretaiy. 
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Mayou's Office, ) 
New York, December 1, 1863. I 

Committee of Arram/emeyit^^ Union Pacific Rail- 
road: 
May this, the greatest work ever projected in 
any age or country, i)rove a lasting: bond of politi- 
cal and commercial union between the Atlantic 
and Pacific States. 

Very respectfully, 

Your Obedient Servant, 

George Opdyke, 

Mayor. 

State Department, ) 
Washington, Nov. 24, 1863. ) 

To General John A. Dixj President of the Union 
Pacific Pail road ^ 2^ew York: 

My Dear Sir — Your kind note inviting me to 
attend the ceremony of breaking ground for the 
Union Pacific Railroad in Nebraska has just been 
received. For the first time, as I think, since the 
foundation of the government the foreign relations 
of the country occupy the attention of this de- 
partment so constantl}' that its head is often 
obliged to forego customary good offices and 
courtesies to loyal citizens, who are engaged in 
developing the resources of the country and es- 
tablishing its domestic interests. For this reason 
I can reply to your invitation only very hastily 
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and very briefly. Of course I cannot j;o to Ne- 
biiiska, and therefore I must decline. With your 
brave help, and that of your armed companions on 
sea and hind, I hope we shall soon put down this 
wretched and wicked insurrection against the 
Union. With one half of our capitalists and our 
free and loyal lalMU'infj^ men, the Union Pacific 
Railroad can, and I hope will, be extended to the 
Pacific ocean. When this shall have been done^ 
secession will be rendered forever afterwards im- 
practicable. There will be no fulcrum for the 
lover of treason to rest upon. 

Faithfully Yours, 

Wri.i.rAM H. Seward. 
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OVERLAND TRAVEL BY SCHOONERS 



PRIOR TO LOCOMOTIVES. 




HE cause for the establishment of all 
these ranches was the increased travel 
and freighting carri(»d on over this 
routi* during the great rush of emi- 
ofrants and o^old-seekers to the Rockv 
Mountains and to California. Of 
course it Avas necessary that ranches 
be built at convenient distances in order that 
these freighters and emigrants could Ik* fur- 
nished with supplies. These ranches, at first 
some distance apart, were soon increased in 
number until it was genenUly only from ten 
to twelve miles from one station to another, many 
of the more important of these having two or 
three, or perhaps several trading ranches. Mail 
and stage lines were established along the route, 
and in 1861, Edward Creighton, of Omaha, oom- 
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plotc'd his telegraph line, and for many years, 
until the completion of the Union racific Rail- 
road, thi* entire joute Avas one grand rush of busi- 
ness, a constant stream of travel pouring up this 
Yaih'v. To give some idea of the extent of the 
freight and emigrant business along this route, it 
mav he said that it was no uncommon event to be 
able to stand at the door of one of these mnches 
and count from seven hundred to one thousand of 
the wagons j)ass in a single day; indeed, Mrs. 
McDonahl tidls the writer that she, one dav count- 
ed more than nineteen hundred wagons passing 
the settlement at Cottonwood. 

To sliow the readej- something of the magnitnde 
of tlie business transacted along this great over- 
land I'outc, we will say that one firm alone engaged 
in the freigliting business oi)erated 6,250 wagons, 
with a team foice of 75,000 oxen, and with a 
capital invested of .52,000,000. This firm was 
Russell, >h\jors, AVaddell & Co. When it is 
considered that this is the business of one firm 
alone, it will hv seen that the travel, taken alto- 
g(*ther, as-iumed considerable propojtions. 

The wagons used for this i)urp()se were built 
spi^cially by a St. Louis firm, and weie construct- 
ed with a storage and carrying cai)acity of 7,000 
pounds, to haid which, when loaded, requii-ed 
from eight to ten yoke of oxen, according to the 



strength of them. 
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A tmin of wagons consisted of twenty-five 
wagons in charge of the following officers : The 
wagon master, who acted as captain; then the 
assistant wagon master ; the extra hands,' the 
night herder, the cavallard (hiv^er, whose duty it 
was to attend to the extra cattle. Besides these 
there was a driver for each team, making a com- 
plete force of thirty-one men foi* a train. The 
wagon master is called the ''bull-wagon boss,'^ 
the teamsters or drivers "bull-whackers'' and a 
train a " bull outfit." Every man is expected to 
be thoroughly armed, and to know where to ''fall 
in " when an attack was made. 

The trade with the Indians was also a source of 
profit for the ranchmen, they exchanging their 
goods and various ornaments for buffalo, beaver 
and other furs . The ordinary price of a buffalo 
robe was at first only about i?l.OO, so the traders 
made an inunense profit in the transaction. Fire- 
arms and anunuuition were also greatly in demand 
by th(i Indians, and for these they would pa}^ an 
enormous price, exchanging ponies or furs for 
them. 

The practice of offejing ])resents to the Indians 
was commenced at an earlv date, and so fond 
were they of presents that they would only trade 
with those who made them handsome presents. 
But in order to find who would give the most 
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liberally, when a tribe came in to trade, the chiefs 
would visit all the trading houses at whatever 
hour of the day or night it chanced to be, the 
family of the trader was expected to prepare what 
they termed a feast— that is a bountiful supply of 
cofloe and something to oat; and while the red 
men ranged themselves in a circle drinking 
coftce, they wore a kind of sack suspended from 
their shoulders into which the trader was 8uppos6d 
to pour Hour, sugar and other articles of food. 
Sugar was specially prized by them. These 
feasts many times cost the trader from $50 to $100, 
and then he was left by no means sure that his 
would be the store selected by them to do their 
trading ; but whenever \w would be successful he 
well knew that his profits would bo large, for the 
entire band would make their ])urchases of him. 
AVith the extremely high prices charged, he knew 
that before the band loft, his business and his 
profits would be enormous. 

At this early day, the herds of buffalo roaming 
over those prairies wore immense. It was estimated 
that they wore sufKcient in number, adding their 
probable increase, to furnish moat for the people 
of the entire United States for many generations 
to coine, Avere they not promiscuously slaughtered, 
but only killed for food. Though the Indians 
consumed an immense number annually, one 
buffalo to each lodge being required daily, yet 
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they were not improvident enough to engage in 
wholesale slaughter. The calves were generally 
born from May to July, after which lime for a few 
months the Indians never killed the cows. Could 
this have been kept up, buffaloes would still have 
been abundant ; but their wholesale slaughter by 
huntei-8 for sport and for their furs have rendered 
them nearly extinct, and the Ijones of huudreds oi 
thousands He bleaching on the prairie^-, monuments 
to the reckless improvidence of the white man. 

During the year 1861, the Creighton Telegraph 
Line was completed through the country. 
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DURANT'S CALL FOR A MILLION TIES. 



'HEN Dr. Diinuit announced, one 
year iigo, that he wanted one mil- 
lion of C3'0B6 ties for immediate use,* 
and three millions in two years, 
evi'i-ybody lanj^hed at the idea. 
''They must be had," he replied; 
"I will have them." Every som-ce was applied 
to. Soon one party agivt-d to furnish a lot, and 
another a lot ; but they were bringing in cotton- 
wood — a species of finibei- whicli looked well 
enough, but had a rei)utati(ni for not being reli- 
able. But the lesourees o( man are as endless as 
hiw desires are boundless. *' Bring on yonr Cot- 
tonwood," said Durant; and up the Missouri, and 
down the Missoini, out of a thousand ravines and 
gulches, rang tlie sound of the invader's ax and 
soon came a jjerfect torrent of ties — ties of oak, 
of cedar, and of eottonwood. To make the latter 
available, an iron boiler a hundred feet long and 
live feel, in diameter was brought into requisition. 
It was filled witli ties, and, the apertures being 
closed, a steam engine exhausted the air, which 
emptied the pores of the wood, when a 
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solution of zink was ejected, which, permeat- 
ing the fibers, hardens the wood, and, in 
drying, gives it well nigh a metallic appearance 
and weight, which gnamntee its durability for 
years. Eight hundred and fifty thousand ties and 
telegi-aph poles already have been laid and put up 
by the Company ; 150,000 more must go down ere 
the work ceases for the winter — 2, 500 to the mile, 
and extra for sidings. For fuel, cottonwood was 
bought for from eight to twelve dollars per cord 
at Omaha ; and considerable was bought and de- 
livered on the line of the road, for a distance of 
175 miles, at prices varying from five to ten dol- 
lars per cord. Beyond that i)oint,' no wood or 
ties could be had until a point was reached dis- 
tant 225 miles, where wood is again found on the 
Platte, and south of it, and hauled to the track 
for eight dollars [)er cord for assorted kinds, and 
cross-ties for from one dollar to one dollar and 
fifty cents. 

Under the exclusive control of Gen. Casement, 
who, with his two brothers, had the contract for 
laying down the rails. Before he undertook this 
work it had progressed very slowly on the old 
system, but he, bringing to bear on it all his abil- 
ity for organization and the discipline inculcated 
by military life, quickly revolutionized affairs. 
He first built four large boarding cars, two for 
sleeping in, one for eating in, and the fourth for 
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cooking in. These he placed on the track and 
ran out to its extremity, enabling himself in this 
way to kee]) always on hand, close to their work, 
his forced hands, numbering from two hundred 
to two hundred and fifty men. One of his broth- 
ers then undertook the supervision of the lad- 
ing, cm construction trains, of the matenal brought 
up on boats from St. Joseph by Mr. Hoxic, Mas- 
ter of Transi)ortation. In this lading of the con- 
struction trains, Gen. basement's system was firet 
made apparent. Each car was laden with a certain 
number of rails, all of the same length, and the 
exact number of chairs and spikes required to lay 
them. These were sent out to the w^ork, and the 
boarding cars having been pushed as far as- }70Bsi- 
ble toward the end of the track, the materials were 
thrown off behind them, then the boarding cars 
slioved back, and the small cars used in laying^ 
the rails could come up to the piles of new mater- 
ial . Horse ])ower being used to draw the small 
cars to and fro, the mere length of the boarding 
train was no obstacle. A small car having been 
loaded in the same manner and with the same 
precision as the large ones had been, was run for- 
ward to the end of the tiack, by horse power. 
A couple of feet from the end of the rails already 
down, checks were placed under the wheels, 
stopping the car at once. Before it had well 
stopped, a dozen men grasped a mil on each side, 
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mu it beyoud the car, laid it down in its chairs, 
gauged it, and ere its clang in falling had ceased 
to reverberate, the car was run overitandanothi.M' 
pair of rails drawn out. This proct-sa was con- 
tinued as rapidly as a man would walk. Behind 
the car followed a man dropping spikes, another 
setting the ties well under tlie ends of tiie rail«, 
and thirty or forty others driving in the spikes 
and stamping the earth under the ties. Tlie mo- 
ment that one car was emptied of its iron, a num- 
ber of men seized it and threw it off the track 
into the ditch, and the second followed on with 
its load. The work was all done with excessive 
rapidity, simply because each man liad but a cei-- 
tain thiDg to do, was accustomed to doing it, and 
had not to wait on the actiou of any one else. 

By means of such system as this, the laying of 
the track is carried on with a rapidity never before 
dreamed of. Nor was the work done in a hurried 
manner. Trains moved over it at high rate of 
speed without any jar. 
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COMMENCEMENT OF CONSTRUCTION. 



^.OMMEN'CINGat t)iice,wo]'k wiib pushed - 
I'xpcMlitiously and satisfactorily through 
IHW. Tho I'oad had been located and 
placed under <'onti'aet from the weatbank 
oftlic Missouri River, a tUstanee of 100 
U'lly, in the jjieat Valley of the Platte 
Kiver, and surveys ccmtniucd iri>mthat jioint to the 
l(K)th Meriiliau of lnii<^itiKle. They had been run 
from Camp Walhaeh, in the Valley of Lodge Pole 
Creelvaiid La I'orli; in the Valley of Cache la 
Poudre Creek, to a jioiiit near tin; crossing of the 
Laramie Hiver, thence by Bndgers Pass to Green 
Kiver, ami tlienee by tiie Valleys of Echo a!id 
Clialk t'leeks iespeeliv<'ly, and Weber River, to 
Great Salt Lake City. Also n line from a jmint 
in Weber Valley, near the m<Mith of Chalk Creek, 
by Kansas Prairie. Tenijianaj^o's Valley and the 
Valley of the Utah i.ake, to a point in the Tuilla 
Valley. 

In the Fall of 18<>4, Jessie L. Williams, one of 
tlie Government Directoi-s, and Silas Seymour, 
e<nisidtin<v Engineer of the road, visited this por- 
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tioii of the line, entering the Great Platte Valley 
at the crossing of the Elkhorn River, and, upon 
their return to New York, united in a recommend- 
ation that the Company change the location of 
the line between the Missouri River and Platte 
Valley, for the purpose of avoiding the heavy 
rolling gnules of eighty feet per mile, which had 
been adopted by the engineers then in charge of 
the work, substituting therefor a line about nine 
miles longer with maximum grades of forty feet 
per mile. 

The matter was laid l)efore the Board of Direc- 
toi's at their meeting, in January, 1865, when a 
resolution was adopted approving the change, 
provided the fact8 assumed in the argument of the 
Government directors and consulting engineer, 
in relation to the topography of the country and 
feasibility of the proposed line should be borne 
out by actual surveys. A survey of the propos- 
ed route was accordingly made, which showed 
results much more favoral)le than had been as- 
sumed, and the work of giading was therefore 
suspended upon the old line and commenced up- 
on the new one. 

On Tuesday, March 13, 18GC, it was announced 
that sixty miles of the road had been completed and 
awaited examination by the Commissioners of the 
Government. The latter, consisting of Gen. S. 
R. Curtis, Col. J. H. Simpson, and W. M. 
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Wlute, reached Omaha on April 15, of the same 
year, and the following day, accompanied by a 
party of fiiends, boarded a train of cars and pro- 
ceeded to North Bend, the point to which the 
road had been completed, returning to Omaha 
the fiame evening; soon after, the lirst 100 miles 
'>f the railroad were completed; in July, 1866, 
135 miles were ainiounced as ready for the '*cars " 
west of Omaha, and 305 miles of tht* road and its 
various branches as finished, stocked and in oper- 
ation, with machine shops, depots and water sta- 
tions in good supply and order. Its fine bridges 
spanned all the principal streams which were the 
terror of emigrants in the days when the slow, 
toiling team carried him and his household goods 
to the mountains of gold or the green valleys and 
plains of the Pacific Slope. The North Platte 
was thus rendered the superior route for emigm- 
tion, whether to the gold fields of Montana, Idaho, 
Colorado, Nevada, and California, or the fertile 
lands of Utah, Oregon and Washington. Its 
formidable obstacles had been overcome and it was 
rendered freei* from dangei- of interruption by 
the incursions of hostile Indians than any other 
of the routes which stretched out over the moun- 
tains and ])lains. Travel westward increased as- 
tonishingly, and Omaha at once became the great 
point of dej)arture for emigrants tending in that 
dii'cction. 
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THE FIRST STATION. 




MAHA Station was built on tlie west 
bank of the Missouri River on ground 
now commonly called the dumj> ; also 
gi'ounds occupied by the Smelting 
Works. January Ist, 1865, Mr. T. C. 
Morgan, now aresident of Omaha, still 
enjoying good health, was appointed as Agent at 
this point. His work was chiefly composed of re- 
ceiving freight from southern points amving by 
boats, Government supplies, materials for con- 
struction of the ]-oad, freights of vai-ious kinds 
belonging to emigrants westward bound. These 
came to him in large quantities. The high water 
was very troublesome and it requii'ed great tact to 
properly handle all the business. In the Spiing 
of 1881, the water covered the shop yards to the 
depth of three feet and men went through the 
shops in and out of the windows in boats. 
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FIRST MOTIVE POWER DEPARTMENT. 




T first tlio Motive Power was small. 
The number of the force counted by 
the Time Keeper did not exceed sixty 
men at the St^ition. Prior to this date, 
March, 1864, work was bej^un between 
Tenth and Eleventli Streets under the 
charge of General Superintendent Snyder, luiving 
under his charge three contractors, namely : Mr. 
Williams, with 75 men and 25 teams, having six 
miles allotted to him ; the next contractor was (me 
Ml'. Carmichael, having 100 men, including 15 able- 
bodied squaws. The husbands of these robust 
damsels were lounging around patii^nth' waiting 
for pay day, thereby receiving the wages of their 
b(^tter-halves, which wcmc rated at fifty cents i)er 
day. The third section was handled by Mr. 
Boyle, having 100 men. 

Again referring to the Motive Power, tlie shops 
comprised a small building in which was a lathe, 
a planer and a bolt cutter. The blacksmith shop 
consisted of a force of two men in charge of Mr. W. 
M. Chambers, until the force was increased be- 
yond theii* capacity as shop room, work was done 
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in the city, until December, 1865, the black- 
smith shop was in charge of Mr. Chambers, but 
at that time Mr. Albert A. Gibson, who is still 
Foreman of the blacksmith shop at Omaha, was 
made Foreman of this Department. He then had 
orders to remove his equipments to the building 
in the shop yard now used as the boiler sho]). 
This was the first building erected in the genei-al 
shop yards, after which the large blacksmith shop 
now used as such, also the shops commonly called 
No. 2 and No. 1, were built in 1868. Shop No. 2 
was the Union Pacific Car Department building 
under the supervision of C. L. Gamble. 

The Omaha shops to-day employ 1,260 men, 
taking over $67,000 per month to pay them. 
This is of great benefit to Omaha. The various 
Departments are as follows : 862 men in Motive 
Power Department and 408 in Car Department . 
This body of men would be enough to establish a 
town much larger than some of the towns in the 
State of Nebraska. 

The early officers of the road were as follows : 
President, Oliver Ames ; Vice-President, J. T. 
Durant ; General Superintendent, Webster 
Snyder ; Deputy Superintendent, H. M. Hoxie. 
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FIRST AND SKCOND ENGINEKRS. 




K. Thoniiis Jordan, wa6 tlif firsl fu- 
gineer on the Union Pacific R. R. 
He hro'.!j;ht the lii-st engine, " Gon. 
Slipnnan," here, itnd run Iut. Two 
weeks alter she came, Mr. L. O. 
Farriiigton, brought engine, "CJen. 
McPherson, "and put her together 
The reader will find the hiogmpliy 

igton, veiy interesting, from his own 



11[0(J-BAPHY OK I.. O. VAKKINCJTON. 
I was born in Callidonia County, Vermont, 
March 12, 1840. My first railroading was in 1854, 
when I entered the service of the M. S . & X. 
Indiana, as a News boy, left there in February, 
1856 and connuenced firing a Locomotive out of 
Galesliurg, Illinois, on ilie C. B. & Q. the same 
m<mth. I was promoted to Locomotive Engineer 
on C. B. & Q. out of Galesburg, on July 4. 1858, 
and run there until the Spring of 1860, when I 
entered the emidoy of the H. & St. J., running 
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between Hannibal and St. Joe, until the latter 
part of July, 1865. I came to Omaha, on July 
30, 1865, was employed as a Locomotive En- 
gineer. I brought engine "Gen. McPherson," 
from St. Joe, to Omaha on steam boat "Colo- 
rado." This was the second engine that was 
brought to Omaha. I put this engine together 
and on track, and commenced running August 3, 
1865. At this time there was but one and one- 
half miles of track built out of Omaha. I have 
been continually in the employ of the Union 
Pacific Railway Company since August, 1865, 
with the exception of two years, from 1879 to 
1880, when T was running on the C. B. & Q. 
between Galesburg and Qiiincy, Illinois. I am 
at present running Passenger between North 
Platte and Grand Island on the Nebraska Division 
of the Union Pacific . 

I was running on the H & St. J. all during the 
war and took the first train load of soldiers to the 
battle of Monroe. The rebels captured and 
burned the entire train of nine cars. I getting 
away by cutting the engine off the tmin. All 
train men at this time were enlisted to avoid be- 
ing drafted. I was a member of Co. I, 38th Reg. 
enrolled State Militia of the State of MissoH'ri, 
and Commissioned 2d Lieut, on September 2d, 
1862, and was honorably discharged July 27th, 
1864. Between above dates I was running an 
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eiigine continually. During this time I was shot 
at innumerable times, frequently a whole volley at 
one time, but the cab of my engine from the roof 
down was protected by boiler iron, and I was 
never injured in this way but once, when I was 
shot with buck shot in the left leg, from my hip 
clear to my foot and rny fireman had one finger 
shot oif at the same time. The only way shot 
could tiike effect on us was by being fired from 
the rear of the engine after we had passed, and 
it was in this way that I received this injury. 

With the exception of a few houses at Fremont 
and Columbus and the stage stations, there were 
few civilized habitations in sight of where the 
railroad now runs. The country was full of In- 
dians, and large herds of Buffalo, and other wild 
game could be found at almost any time. 

I have never had any serious accident to my 
tiain. 

Trusting this information will be what you de- 
sire, I remain. 

Yours very truly, 

LuTiiKK O. Farhington. 
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T. C. IHllANT. 
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EARLY DAYS OF MOTIVE POWER 
WITH THE U. P. R. R. 




IRST oHicei*s in charge of the Motive 
Power of the Union Pacific were as 
follows: General Superintendent, W. 
Snyder, General Manager, I. H. Cong- 
don, Master Mechanic Huff. Then came 
Robert McConnell as successor to Mr. 
Kutt; April 1st, 1867. As to the gentlemen 
nami^d ahove, respectively, I. H. Congdon and 
Robert McConnell, it can be said of these gentle- 
men that they established the Motive Power of 
the Union Pacific successfully. The records are 
not blotted with strikes of any length. They 
had the interest of the men and the Company at 
lieart. Thev alwavs succeeded in arbitrating 
affairs, thereby preventing interruptions to the 
Company and sustaining a good feeling in general. 
But few people knew the needs of tlic road at 
this period, the contractors in the west, including 
grad(»rs, rail layers, also the rolling stock, was fur- 
nished bv these irentlemen to the front without 
<lelay. Time proved their ability. In leaving 
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the Company's service they leave behind them a 
record that is remarkable. It is one that they can 
with pride hand down to their followers in the 
capacity of Master Mechanics and was received by 
J. H. McConnell as a fair standard to work to. 

The first conductor on the U. P. was Grove 
Watson, deceased. The next was A. A. Egbert, 
now a member of Board of Public Works, Omaha. 
Some of the oldest employes are still with the 
Company . They date back to 1864. 

Mr. J. Hickie, Mr. P. Peaterson, 

Mr. J. Boland, Mr.- W. Keeshen, 

Mr. A. A. Gibson, Mr. Wm. Wood, 
Geo. Lawrence, C A. Leary, 

A. J. Tray nor, 
W. V. Dolittle, 
P. Carlin, 
S. H. H. Clark, 
D. L. Simpson, 
H. Jones, 
T. Bonner. 
Geo. Strattmann, 
P. H. Leary. 
Mr. Wm. Wood, mentioned in the above list, 
is the oldest train man on the road, and his record 
is one of the best. 

Please look at the pay roll of 1868 for the rest. 



Jno. Girtringer, 
A. M. Collett, 
Wm. Ward, 
Pat Phelan, 
A. F. Wilkins, 
Con. Oxford, 
G. H. Spencer, 
J. Croft, 
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UNION PACIFIC R. R. PAY ROLL, 

JAN. 1868. 



Wm. S. Swinsday, Caslner, 

S. S.-H. Clark, General Freight Agent. 

Joshua Bmld, General Tieket Agent. 

A. IT. Gordon, Paymaster. 

S. T. Josseiyn, Superintendent's Clerk. 

H. II. Ely, Tie Inspector. 

Allen McCoy, Clerk General Freight Ofiice 

John Leary, Porter. 

H. T. Clark, (ieneral Baggage Agent. 

Chas. P. Ramsey, Operator. 

F. C. Pahner, Operator. 

D. II. Reynolds, Messenger. 

J. J. Stuart, Repairer. 

Nelson Christian, Repairer, North Platte. 

D. D. Morrow, Repairer, Sidney. 

Daniel Goodmough, Repairer, Cheyenne. 

PURCH AS Eli's DEPARTMENT. 

JohnM. Alford, Chief Clerk. 
Geo. O. Williams, Wood Clerk. 
W. P. McManus, Wood Clerk. 
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PrUOHASER'S DEPARTMENT — Cnnflmied. 

Tlios. J. King, Store Clerk. 
John "VV. Howard, Lumber Clerk. 
Geo. F Labagh, Office Clerk. 
Geo. A. HIackwell, Office Clerk. 
Nathan Doolittle, Office Bov, 
John C. Elsie, Watchman. 
Josiah Ilollidav, Porter. 
Wm. Avers* Teamster. 

STATION MEN. 

F. C. Morgan, Agent, Omaha. 
A. B. Cambell, Clerk. 
T. C. Rvan, Clieek Clerk. 
Thomas Donavon, Baggageman. 
Chas. Everets, Yard Master*. 
Vest us Quinby, Foreman. 
Henrv Redmond, Foreman. 
J. S. Mitchell, Foreman. 
Chas. Lovelass, Foreman. 
H. Gilmore, Switchman. 
John Dilbv, Switchman. 
John Fleming, Switchman. 
C. Cotrman, Switchman. 
C. Drake, Operator, Papillion. 
J. N. Ad«ms, Agent, Elkliorn. 
Chas. E. Paste, Night Opeiator. 
•J. B. Colson, Agint, Fremont. 
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STATION M KN — Continued, 

H. Hilis, Night 0])erator. 

C. C. Kendall, Agent, North Bend. 

L. Connell, Night Operatoi'. 

W. P. P. St. Clair, Agent, Shell Creek 

C. P. Furay, Niglit Operator. 

W. B. Doddridge, Agent, Columbus. 

Sam'l McDonald, Night Operator. 

Wni. Stevens, Agent, Silver Creek. 

J. A. Sponogle, Night Operator. 

Edward Rugger, Agent, Lone Tree. 

G. W. Cork, Night Operator. 

J. Kellar, Agent, Grand Island. 

J. Bath<^ick, Night Oi)ei'ator. 



CAR SHOP, OMAHA. 

Master Car Builder, C. C. (^amhell. 
Clerk, P. ^\. Camhell. 



CAHPKXTERS. 

C. H. Lincohi, Geo. Howenstein, 

N. B. Wadsworth, Geo. W. Leathe, 
M. A. Center, W. F. Longer, 

W. C. Heyden. August Witzel, 
II. A. Goodman, Morris llorrigan, 
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CARPENTERS -Continued. 



Robert Weidensall, 
Jesse Wallace, 
Peter Mickleson, 
J. B. Hammond, 
Thos. Murry, 
John Maloney 
J. W. McCuiKs 
A. M. Collett, 

F. S. Hanks, 
A. C. Hopkins, 

G. E. Hubbard, 
S. K. Johnson, 
J. H. Mous, 
Robert Green, 
N. J. Gallett, 
Joe Karney, 
Cyrus Oxford, 
John Gregg, 

W. II. Vreeland, 
Magnes Dayloff, 
J. G. Gurr, 
J. J. Jensen, 
L. E. Munson, 
August Donegen, 
W. IJ. Maxwell, 
Jacob Clausen, 
Hans Grimm, 



Thos. Shee, 
Edwin Staunton, 
C. A. Holderness, 
Otto Hansen, 
Frank WadsWorth, 
John Reynolds, 
Jerry Whalen, 
fFohn Moran, 
A. N. Parker, 
Henry Clausen, 
Willian Johns(m, 
Geo. W. Chase, 
Richard Green, 
J. P. Kice, 
M. Jensen, 
H. M. Page, 
Carr Axford, 
Gabriel Eyth, 
F. A. Hill, 
Wm. Jacobson, 
Jacob Oakander, 
C. S. Henry, 
John S. Moody, 
Oliver Millard, 
John W. Hillin, 
L. B. Jones, 
H. S. Mead, 
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CARPENTEB8 — Continued. 



O. R. Webster, 
Chas. Phipps, 
John Pashley, 
eTacob Weidensall, 
Joe Winters, 
J. B. Lewis, 
A.. Rowland, 
Casper. Gesshwiler, 
Henry Bodurtha, 
G. L. Gibson, 
J. L. McDonald, 
J. O. Slatter, 
John Shi 11, 
S.. R. Heffelfinger, 
Sam'l Churchill, 
Sillman Churchill, 
Edwin Davis, 
C. ObermuUer, 
C. Graven, 
John Lucas, 
Peter Hansen, 
Chas. Presser, 



C. S. Abeil, 

J. S. Goldsborough, 

C. Moore. 
James Bodurtha, 

D. V. Horton, 
R A. Horton, 
John Congdon, 
James Charles, 
B. E. Salmon, 
Geo. Morrison, 
John Gulih, 
John Roberts, 
M. H. Parish, 
N. Palmer, 
John Shulgen, 
John Nelson, 
W. W. Billings, 
L. T. Brav, 
Henry Yandewater, 
D. C. Rush. 
Joseph Devis, 

M. F. Coleman. 
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PAINTERS. 



Will. Gaie, 
John Green leaf, 
D. Farnsworth, 
F. H. Coffman, 
Henry Williams, 
Charles Alger, 
J. W. Carson, 
Martin Hansen, 
M. Mnrname, 
Chas. Skinner, 
Wm. B.- Ilc^vden, 



Frank Gare, 
Peter Kragskon, 
Harry Kay, 
John White, 
Geo. Wheeler, 
David Wingall, 
('. Hoffman, 
W. 13. Shelton, 
S. S. Fnller, 
Frank Powell, 
Henry Gosseline. 



UniOLSTEUERS. 



Ernest Stratmann, H. M. Munger, 
James Johnscm, M. G, Cole. 



C. Y. Earl, 
David Barslow, 
Y. S. Mitchell, 
Henrv Stewart, 
Eugene Spencer, 
L. Luggan, 
Thos. Whale, 
John Kntherford, 
Sam. Davis, 
M. A. Weil, 
H. Magill, 



llErAIUERS. 

H. p. Makeley, 
Napoleon Barstow, 
M. Larkin, 
Geo. Miller, 
Pat. Flannigan, 
A. Crossan, 
D. McNahb, 
Henry Snyder, 
S. B.^ Marks, 
Dan. Spillett, 
C. J. Lange, 
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RBPAiREKS — Contimied. 



L. Dohiii, 
A. D. Coley, 
John O'Leaiy, 
Geo. W. Wise, 
J. F. Boyd, 
Eli Bucher, 
C. 1). Smith, 
Robert Murray, 
Levi Giiitem, 
Scott Sharp, 
Albert Roach, 
W. Whittemore, 
John From, 

J. 



James Anderson, 
J. D. McDowell, 
J. C. Corey,' 
James Donegan, 
O. C. Ludlow, 
John Mullen, 
J. M. House. 
C. W. Thomas, 
Peter Sharp, 
Wm. Hartgrove, 
W. Porter, 
Olaflf Nelson, 
Lofton Fort, 
H. Fort. 



LABOREKS. 



J . R. Manchester, Thos. McMahon, 
John Kervie, Haker Willis, 

Thos. Ham, Pat Keefe, 

Barney Ha^es. 

ROAD MASTERS. 

A. A. Egbert, H. N. Chapman, 

D. Y. Wawen. 

RRIDGE DEPARTMENT. 

Foreman, J. Shaw, Buildings. 

W. V. Doolittle. 
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GRAND ISLAND ROUND HOUSE. 
Foreman, L. Shafter. 

MACHINIST. 

J. B. Wells. 

BLACKSMITH. 

John McComber. 

WIPERS . 

John Pehters, F. Spangenburg, 

A. Wade, H. Van Camp, 

J. O. Donahne, A. M. Hansen, 

Chas. Lacke, L. Rauscn, 

John Pierce, John Douglas. 

DISPATCHER. 

H. H. Baker. 

EXTRA FIREMEN. 

John Jory, J. Thomason. 

BOILER AVASHER. 

E. Wollcott. 

NIGHT AVATCHMAN. 

John McCormick. 

WATCHMAN. 

W. L. Jones. 

MACHINIST. 

Daniel Hamni. 
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WAREHOUSEMAN. 

J. P. Deveneaii. 

Wood River. — J. B. Adams, Agent; G. W. 
Bloomfield, Night Operator. 

Kearnky. — Geo. E. "Wilson, Agent; D. W. 
Springer, Night Operator. 

Elm Creek. — C. F. Buchanan, Agent ; E. A. 
Baw, Night Operator; Michael Dool, Night 
Watchman; N. H. Pease, Night Operator. 

Plum Creek. — J. II. Seward, Agent ; S. A. 
Snow, Night Oi)erator. 

Willow Tslaxd. — J. H. Reid, Agent; W. 
P. Dinsley, Night Operator. 

Brady Island. — H. S. Parker, Agent; C. 
F. Gooding, Night Operator. 

McPiiEiiSON. — J. Meyers, Agent; W. B. Gor- 
man, Watehman ; ^J. G. Benster, Opereator and 
Watchman. 

North Platte.- G. F. Walker, F. C. Pal- 
mer, T. S. Ford, Operators; Chas. Oilman, 
Messenger; Joseph Dunk, Night Watchman. 



NORTH PLATTE. 

Foreman, J. P. Marston, 
J. Harnby, Clerk. 

ENGINE DISPATCHER, 

O. J. Hawkins, 
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WATCHMAN. 

J. Reynolds. 

MACHINISTS. 

W. Bi-ayshaw, W. Greaves, 

Wm. H. Shaw, Frank Reardon, 

D. L.Simpson, H. Garnpy, 

J. G. Ray, G. Prendergass, 

M. Maher, Waterman Cummings, 

Wm. Cummings, Geo. Cluiow, 

J. Greaves, C Cunninghjuii, 

Andrew Striithers, Alex Struthers. 

APPRENTICES. 

J. Cunningham, Cobe Van Andle. 

MACHINISTS. 

Wm. B Purdie, Jas. L. Van Claim, 
J. W. FuIUm', J. E. Martin, 

W. S. Barnie, David Dav. 

HOILKU MAKKK 

James Frasei-. 

BLACKSMITHS. 

Albert Marssh, O. Simpkins, 

John Marker, W. Schwartz, 

F. G. Seuter. 
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WIPERS. 



John Carroll, 
J. H. Cheyney, 
ThoB. Rochford, 
Thos. J. Weeks, 
Silas Cramer, 
David Johnson, 
Pat. Harrington, 



Augustus Poles, 
James Gallagher, 
John Murry, 
J. N. Filson, 
L. A. Tannehill, 
Silas Sophren, 
Pat. Regan. 



CHEYENNE ROUND HOUSE AND SHOP. 

Foreman, Wm. Facer, 

Night Foreman, C. M. Stickles. 

ENGINE DISPATCHERS. 



H. Sullivan, 
W. Comstock, 



C. Bryan, 
Jas. Schofield. 



• WATCHMEN . 

Chas. A. Stewart, G. W. Porter. 

MACHINISTS. 

J. Crowley, Thos. Fletcher, 

M. P. Conden, Thos. A. Davies, 

John O'Brien. 

BLACKSMITH. 

Abram Stevens, 
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OMAHA FOUNDRY. 
Foreman, William Faiicett. 



MOULDERS. 



Wm. Thompson, 
Louis Shugard, 
Robert Campbell, 
John Quinn, 
Cluus. Campbell, 
Thos. Lacey, 
John Hushman, 
Thos. Gahen, 

Chris 



W. F. Romcs 
Alex. Glargow, 
Thos. Gentleman, 
Frank McCabem, 
James Grimes, 
John J. Kelly, 
Geo. Neff, 
James Ingoldsbee, 
Miller. 



HRA8S. 



Robert Rivmsey, William White. 



CUPOLA TEXDKK 



Ed. Kicheru'u. 



VOHK MAKER. 



Pat. Morrisrv, 
Thos. Eaton, 



Alfred Fuller, 
Pat. Gallagan. 



AlM>RENTrCKS. 



Robert Brewer, Mike Cushman. 



Thos. Rvaii, 



WATCHMEN. 

Wm. McGlenn. 
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BLACKSMITHS. 

H. Dahlstrom, W.J. Patterson, 

Sidney Hurley, A. W. Cameron, 
John D. Ross, Michael Griffin. 

CARPENTERS . 

J. Gretzinger, JohnT. Taylor. 

STATIONARY ENGINEER. 

B. Gordon. 

AVIPERS . 

W. Bewsher, H. Merling, 

F. W. Whiting, E. Putnam, 

S. Waters, W. C. Harding, 

J. Dunn, M. Duffy, 

J. Couts, N. Larmenl, 

T. Shaughnessy, M. Connell, 

M. Colin. 



SIDNEY ROUND HOUSK- 

Foreman, A.M. Srudor. 
W . H . Clark, Clerk. 

ENGINE DISPATCHERS. 

M. Dallard, W. B. Allen, 

J. C. Walcott, J. Donohue, 

A. H. Smith. 
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MACHINISTS . 

Arthur Vance, J. N. Studor, 

Peter Beauston . 

APPRENTICE . 

D. C. Horton. 

BLACKSMITH . 

Wm. Naiftmith. 



WIPERS . 



Morris Moore, 
J. Sherman, 
John Cole, 
F. E. Small, 
M. Hiland, 



P. Sherrili; 
J. Hay den, 
J. Cassiday, 
D. A. Huiley, 
O. Shomerman, 
A. Dane. 



H. Lerd, 

Antelope. — B. F. Goodrich, Agent and 
Operator; Wm. Thompson, Watchman. 

Pine Bluffs. — G. H. Cump, Agent and 
Operator ; J . C . Osborne, Operator ; Wm . D . 
Cain, Watchman. 

Hillsdale. — George Mauley, Agent and Oper- 
ator. 

Summit. — Samuel S. Wallace. 

Cheyenne. — F. H. Snyder, Agent; George 
Hills, Cashier; A. T. Bird, Ticket Clerk; E. 
F. Test, Henry Shrives, J. E. Webster, H. 
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Gates, ClerkH ; A . Dewy, Clerk at Warehouse ; 

D. Craun, Clerk Government Accounts ; H. M. 

Shcai'sm, Warehouse Clerk; R. J. Wabuth, 

Baggage Master; H. Sithyron, James Monroe, 

Watchmen ; Thomas Higgins, Unloading Fgt ; 

George Shrieve, Yard Master; A. Thorne, in 

charge Government Track ; Michael Roe, W. 

M. Barnes, Switchmen ; Arthur Barritt, Night 
Watchman .• 

O'Fallons— C. AV. Babbitt, Telegmph. 

Alkali — E. M. Searle, Operator; E. N. 
Searle, Night Operator. 

Ogallala — F. H. Shokett, Agent and Opera- 
tor; Phillip Kestowsky, Watchman, 

Big Springs— J. K. Painter, Agent and Ope- 
rator; John Parker, Night Oi)erator. 

JuLESBURG — Len. W. Powell, Watchman. 

North Plattk Yard— D. T. Shaw, Yard 
Master; Jas. B. Adams, Swithman. 

Lodge Pole— T. J. Logan, Agent and Ope- 
rator; A. Farley, Watchman. 

Sidney — R. T. Hilliard, Agent and Operator ; 
N. L. Boydston, Operator ; Wm. Sullivan, 
Watchman ; Wm. Triiby, Yardmaster ; J. J . 
Shuran, Switchman ; John Roach, Switchman ; 
C. J. White, Yardmaster. 

Potter — J. R. Curry, Agent and Operator ; 
Pat. Kellv, Watchman. 
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('ONI)UCTOKS. 



C. S. Smith, 
Harry Hunter, 
John F. Adams, 
A. B. Sargent, 
W. Edmondson, 
C. B. Donaldson, 
Frank King, 

C. A. Weed, 

D. W. Baker, 
W. Woodruff, 

T. 



W. A. Deuel, 
S. B. Hall, 
C. J. White, 
F. C. Losey, 
Thos. Cahoon, 
H. Bellows, 
C. C. Dunbar, 
S. V. R. Sherwood, 
Milton Askew, 
A. L. McLeod, 
Glaun . 



Wm. Crozier, H. Ostrom, 

H. C. Atkinson, C. Cope, 
N. L. Barraore, Wm. Wood. 



HR 

A. Atkinson, 
James Hayes, 
John Brennan, 
G. A. Jaines, 
M. Dowling, 
J. M. Seymour, 
Geo. Milligan, 
Ed, Bloomer, 
Wm. McHugh, 
H. C. Davis, 
Geo. C'ormin, 



AKKMKX. 

Thos. Hewitt, 
F. McLaughlin, 
C. H. Keinzle, 
John Burns, 
J. B. Hoisman, 
H. Goss, 
James Bear, 
George Johnson, 
Joseph Graves, 
Ed. Ruth, 
Ben. Markhmd, 
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BKAKEMEN — Continued. 



Geo. Washburne, 
Cameron Coryell, 
Charles Barstow, 
E. Coolidge, 
H. Bellows, 
O. Bernard, 
William Gray, 
B. F. Crawford, 
Wm. Kennedy, 
J. L. Blodgett, 
W. W. Barnett, 
Oscar Sharpless, 
Thos. M. Brees, 
Alfred Yoeinans, 
Giles Brownell, 
John Ryan, 
Miles N. Beatty, 
Engene Qiiincy, 
J. K. Crater, 
Daniel Stranahan, 



John Laing, 

Fred Dee, 

G. Van Valkenburg. 

E. Wesson, 
J . Dean, 

H. N. Plumb. 
R. H. Mills, 
Z. T. Vial, 
John Dilly, 
John Brennan, 

F. A. Nash, 
H. B. Hay den, 
Wm. Sloeum, 
John Dunbar. 
Judson Hobart, 
L. L. Hudson, 
Ed. Allen, 
Thos. Lemon, 
F. Christian, 
Wm. Truby. 



KNaiNEBRS . 



Ed. Hawley, 
Ed. Palmer, 
David Perry, 
Joseph Cleburn, 
L. A. Allen, 
L. W. Rollins, 



Jas. Young, 
R.J. Wyman, 
Warren Lloyd, 
Geo. Wilkinson, 
L. Farington, 
W. H. AVhitney. 
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Henry Hodgeman, Geo. Kyder, 
E. B. Wood, W. H. Duncan, 



H. C. Adams, 
John Kennedy, 
J. R. Dolan, 
W. Hufman, 



George Sisco, 
H. F. Kneal, 
J. P. Thomas, 
Fred Gast, 



J. W. Babcock. 
E. Donahue, Alex. Whitney, 



Chas. Tenney, 
James Shaw, 
H. Losee, 
C. S. Robhison, 
Sam' I Anderson, 
A. F. Wilkms, 
H. Power, 
Geo. Wilkins, 
Geo, E. Sadler, 
. D. P. Stewart, 



T. C. Livingston, 

Geo. Fairbanks, 

R. M. Galbraith, 

J. E. Higley, 

A. G. Mullen, 

Jas. Hewitt, 

Geo. Brown, 

Pat Carlin, 

G. W. Fitzsummons, 

Case Van Andle, 



G. W. McCamish, H. J. Brown, 



Geo. Slater, 
Jas. Brown, 
Jas. McKennev, 
Joel Calvin, 
F. Kieting, 
C. Goodrowm, 
W. H. Lamott, 
J. E. Palmer, 



W. B. Sprague, 
J. A. Rogers, 
John Rau, 
Charles Curls, 
J. !N^. Keys, 
E. J. Parmerton, 
P. H. Wells, 
Louis Young, 
Chas. Miller. 
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FIREMEN . 



Thus. E. Kavev, 
Chas. Weitzel, 
Richard Keavy, 
Chas. Doncett, 
Wrric Cooper, 
Mathew Kenny, 
Andrew Swift, 
Robert Murphy, 
Geo. Merkley, 
W. L. Whitney, 
Wm. Davis, 
E. Beiichley, 
H. E. Dyei^ 
W. S. Cross, 
Geo. Van Camp, 
P. J. Brown, 
S. D. Pierce, 
Pat O'Hara, 
Phillip Cockin, 
W. F. Murphy, 
Dan . H . Gtiiitt, 
J. H. Wingall, 
Canard Gast, 
J. J. Mitchell, 
Chas. Maynard, 
Jas. Reynolds, 
Freeland Tallman, 

( 



James Welch, 
M. Mahon, 
E. Herbert, 
E. Powers, 
W. Howran, 
William Rogeiv, 
W. H. Kelley, 
H. W. Elliott, 
J. J. Winney, 
E.J. West, 
Albert Broady, 
Joel Whiting, 
C. T. Wing, 
Walter Barley, 
Frank Bloom, 
Wm. Campbell, 
J.N. Clift, 
Dumont Bunker, 
C. F. Whitney, 
M. Demeran, 
Thos. Fiske, 
Frank Truman, 
S. J. Kedder, 
Geo. Anderson, 
Fred Hendricks, 
R. E. Todd, 
M. Gilday, 
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Allen Mo wry, W. E. Casseber, 

ChaB. Hutchinson, M. D. Smith, 



Chas. Merling, 
E. S. Harris, 
A. Watson, 
W. Brownell, 
Barney Farley, 
Thos. Scully, 
J. A. Collms, 
Ed. Bradford. 



W. Ryan, 
J. Davidson, 

C. F. Gruner, 
Frank Shatier, 
Daniel Clark, 
G. W. Lush us, 
Gideon Gerome, 
Wm. Whitlock, 
H. Gassier, Night Watchman. 
A. P Sanford, Train Dispatcher. 

R. M. Talbot, J. F. Knapp, S. W. Knapp, 
Chas. D. Montanye, Operators. 

PASSENGER CONDUCTORS. 

Samuel Bai-stow, 1108 S. 10th, 

L. M. Anderson^ M. Chamberlain, 

D. H. Laurence, Geo. Hewitt, 

R. S. Vail. 

FREIGHT CONDUCTORS. 

Samuel Herman, L. W. Tracy, 

E. Schofield,*^ 
D. T. Shaw, 
A. L. Horton, 

A. Atkinson, 
R. W. Ellison, 

B. M. Gillman, 
Willis. 



D. H. Wheeler, 
Clark Packard, 
G. Watson, 
Geo. E. Pratt, 
H. C. Byington, 
Geo. Little, 

J. W 
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URAKKMEN . 



Dan' 1 Hill, 
W. Lockwood, 
E. Danford, 

E. Snyder, 
Geo. N. Wright, 
Geo. Corniin, 
Elias Muench, 

F. D. Hadlev, 
T. Sample, 

C. H. Willis, 



John Phelps, 
J. Malev, 
J. B. Johnston, 
CJeo. W. Near, 
Henry Davis, 
L. H. Craig, 
K. Lowrey, 
James Johnson, 
Geo. S. Milligan, 
A. H . Broadie, 



C. W. Hutchinson, E. R. Deane. 

James Rose. 



OMAHA MACHINE SHOPS, 

Master Mechanic, I. H. Congdon. 
Foreman, Robert McConnell. 

MACHINISTS. 

C. A. Hubbard, Z. T. Sprigg, 
Thos. Farnsworth, C. J. Elwell, 
Geo. Evans, 



James Ryan, 
A. J. Keegan, 
Jas. Taylor, 
T. W. Xewell, 



Richard Scully, 
Chris Peterson, 
Clias. Rollins, 
T. L. Roberts, 
W. M. McKinsit 
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MACHINISTS — Continued, 



S. Warren, 
B. H. Fall, 
E. Daniels, 
John Nehr, 
Fred Mertsheimer, 
A. W. Dahlgren, 
S. B. Davis, 
Eugene Sullivan, 
R W. Cash, 
J. Cederburg, 
P. J. Mauly, 
M. E. Conway, 



CM. West, 
Henry Jones, 
Wm. Duttenhofer, 
John H . Gaucher, 
Fitink S. McDonald, 
J. A, Kohler, 
John McConnell, 
Robert McMillin, 
T. L. Van Dorn, 
Lewis Schrauer, 
Weren Bochl, 
H. W. Thain, 



Chas. LockUn. 



APPRENTICES . 



C H. Spencer, 
Chas, Mc Arthur, 
Wm. Fimeron, 
Oeo. C. Staley, 
Robert Court, 



M. H. Grasbeck, 
Chas. E. Trumbull, 
Samuel Gmce, 
Michael Curren, 
Chas. Smith, 



W. V. Doolittle, T. E. Gautt, 



PATTKRN MAKERS. 



Mitchel Fleming, John O. Gilbert, 
John Gilbert, C. A. Tower, 

JohnE. Wigman, William Wills. 
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OARPBNTERS . 

C Leary, Frank Pollard, 

F. W. Hayes, Frank Elalph, 

H. C. Albertson, Geo. W. West, 

A. Bartholemew, A. Bennett, 

E . Bryan, Henry E . Capron, 

P. H. Leaiy, John S.Meloon, 

Frank H. Spencer. 

BOILEB MAKEBS. 

James Clear, W. Cavanaugh, 

Dan'l Grage, W. Tessell, 

John Clare, John Owens, 

BOILEK MAKEK HELPERS. 

Pat. Kelley, Jas. McCollom, 

Michael Toohey, Thos. Ingoldsbee^ 

Henry Smith. 

COPPERSMITHS . 

Thos. F. Wilkins, F. M. Sterling, 

TmSMITHS . 

A. C. Cheever, 6. M. Carter, 
Albert Morgan, O. G. Dodge, 

Geo. BuiTis. 

APPRENTICES . 

R. J. McConnell, Stationary Engineer 
J. W. Brittan, Stationary Fireman. 

Michael Burns. 
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DRAUGHTSMAN . 

R. H. East. 

OLEiBlvS • 



Z. W. Hutchinson, T. J. Staley, 
N. J. York, John Fields. 



BLACKSMITH bHOP. 

Foreman, A . A . Gibson . 

BLACKSMITHS . 

Thos. Cumniings, Wm. Chambei-s, 

Joseph Frlenger, Lewis Leader, 

John Thompson, Fred. Konig, 

T. W. Bonnivier, Augustus Leader, 

Hugh Kennedy, AVm. Ryan, 

Richard Grace, Mark Stringer, 

Fred Sandelin, Chas. Gaures, 

Chas. Meiche, Daniel Conghey, 

Pal Harvev, John Alickson, 



ROUND HOUSE, OMAHA. 

Foreman, 11. B. Hilton, 

MACHINISTS. 

Wm. Ward, Wm. Uorrigan, 

John Olsen, Chas. Quinn, 

T. W. Williams, John Mullen, 
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"Wm. OhvoU, 
Andrew Tiesell, 
W. H. Watson, 
W. H. Lamott, 
Jacob Siegi'ist, 
G. Knaap 



Frank Laniont, 
Robej't Mahana, 
John Gallagher, 
M. Welden, 
£. M. Hamston, 
Henry French. 



EN<iINB DISPATCHERI^. 

Daniel Whitney, Ed. K. Mathis, 

WIPERfj . 

W. Kasser, Denis Calialian, 

Ed. Lucas, John Burns, 

Peter Gallagher, Thos. Donnelly, 
J. W. Kaseer, Pat. Coniiers, 

James Collins. 




UISTORY OF THE UNION PACIFIC- 



HISTORY OF VARIOUS STATIONS ON 

THE U. P. R. R. 



e — 'j/^'^fi^^^ 




HE Omaha summit is gained two hun- 
dred and twenty-three feet above the 
Missouri. Thi'ough a fine country, 
the train speeds on, passing Pappoll- 
ion (pronounced Papeo) twenty -nine 
miles, to Elkhorn . Shortly, Elkhom 
river is crossed . To the left a belt of 
timber marks the course of the Platte, and on the 
other hand the channel of the Elkhorn presents 
a similar indication. Near Valley Station the 
clear rapid waters of the Platte appear. Thus 
far the country is rolling, but natui-ally fertile. 
The road now strikes into the Valley of the Platte, 
denominated by some the garden spot of Ameri- 
ca. This famous bottom, hundreds of miles in 
length, ranges from eight to 15 miles in width, 
while the soil, composed of dark, vegetable 
mould, is from three to ten feet in depth, and 
virtually inexhaustible. 
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MILLARD. 

A Station on the Union Pacific road twenty-one 
miles from Omaha by rail, but eleven miles as the 
swallows fly ; is an outgrowth of the great entt^r- 
prise whereon it is located and was laid out by 
Ezra Millard, of Omaha, after whom it is called, 
during 1871. 



ELKHOllN STATION. 

Elkhorn Station is located on the main line of 
the Union Pacific Riilroad, twenty-nine miles west 
of Omaha. The town takes its name from the 
Elkhorn River, which empties into the Platte 
near the town. The town site was originally 
pre-empted by William Janney, w^ho sold to G, 
X. Craw ford and H. O. Jones. These gentle- 
men laid out the town, which has a site of nearly 
forty acres, Crawford owning the east and Jones 
the west part. 

The first house erected in the town was put up 
in 1867, by Mr. C. Powers. The second dwell- 
ing was built the same season by George N. Cmw- 
ford, who at the same time erected the first store. 
This latter building w^as located south of the 
track, but was removed to the hill just north of 
the depot after a short time. In 1871, A.. W. 
Stewart took possession of this store, and did 
business in it until 1873, when he was succeeded 
by John Weston. After Weston, came in rapid 
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succession, G. N. Crawford, H. C. Wright, Bow- 
man & McHenry, W. Meyers & Co. With the 
last named &'m ended the business life of the old 
building, which now stands solitary and tenantless. 



VALLEY . 

Valley is located in the extreme western part 
of the County, at the junction of the main line and 
the Republican Valley branch of the Union Paci- 
fic Railroad. The town site was the property of 
the Railway Company and covers a trifle more 
than eighteen acres. It was laid out in 1864. 
For some time before the location of the town 
the settlement of the surrounding country had 
been rapidly progressing and many now living 
have records of residence extending over twenty 
years. The fii'st resident of the town j)roper was 
Richard Selsor, who built and occupied the store 
just south of the depot, in 1864. Here he con- 
tinued in business. 



FRKMOXT. 

Dr. L. J. Abbott has the following to say of 
the founders of Fremont, before the proceedings 
of the Town Company and Claim Club became a 
matter of record . Their interesting minutes are 
now accessible through the favor of the Secretary 
of the Platte Valley Claim Club, E. II. Barnard: 

The site of the present city of Fremont was 
claimed by E. H. Barnard and John A. Kuntz, in 
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the name of Barnard Kuntz & Co., August 23rd, 
1856. They set their first claim stake on the 
swell of ground near the corner of D and Fii-st 
Streets, then passing on the California road about 
two miles, they reached the cabin of Seth P. 
Marvin in time for dinner. This cabin was the 
only sign of civilized life thus far west of the 
Elkhorn river, and was the most easterly outpost 
of the McNeal and Beebe settlement, at that 
time three months old. Mr. Marvin's family 
consisted of a wife and two children — Glen and 
May. They had arrived at their new home about 
three weeks previous, from Marshalltown 
Iowa. Mj'. Marvin received and entertained the 
strangers hospitably. He was a good talker, and 
had an unbounded faith in the future of the Great 
Platte Valley as a whole, and in that precise 
locality in particular. It was largely, if not 
chietly due to his eftbrts that the Town Company 
was organized a few days later. 



SCHUYLER. 

In and around Schuyler, however, the advent of 
the Union Pacific Railroad put an end to what may 
be called the ''early times," although for several 
years thereafter the towii was not "'densely popu- 
lated." Among others who arrived just after the 
depot, section house, and one or two sod shanties 
had been erected, was H. llolcomb. 
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After the railroad station and section house had 
been erected in 1868, the next building which 
appeared in Schuyler was the dwelling erected for 
W. P. P. St Clair. 



COLUMBUS. 

Columbus, 94 miles from Omaha, was incorpor- 
ated as a town by a special Act of the Territorial 
Legislature, approved February 11, 1865. It 
was incorporated as a city of the second class un- 
der the laws of the State, August 18, 1873. The 
legality of the incorporation was questioned, how- 
ever, and, in 1877, a special law was passed- 
bridging over the trouble. 

The mail was first carried from Columbus to 
Omaha, by John Rickly, per ox team. The first 
mail arrived July 4, 1857. The day and the circum- 
stance was made a matter of rejoicing, George 
W. Hewitt being orator of the day. There was 
quite a crowd, but the male element predominated 
most decidedly. Mrs. Wolfel, Mrs. Meyers, 
Mrs. Dale and Miss Caroline Kicklv were there, 
and the prodigies in the line of cooking turned 
out were something tremendous in the eyes of the 
army of the hungry. When Mr. Rickly was un- 
able to accomplish the joujney himself, he depu- 
tized his son, John J. The Postmaster's ''fund 
of revenue" consisted of 60 per cent of the sale 
of stamps. Next in the line of Postmasters came 
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F. C. Becher. The Great T^ esteni Stage Com- 
pany had, in the meantime, commenced canying 
the mail by way of Fontenelle, the frequency of 
the journeys being increased to semi-weekly to 
Fort Kearney and daily to Omaha. The former 
change was made in 1859, and the latter the next 
year. This Company, it will be remembered, was 
a branch of the famous Pony Express, and Colum- 
bus felt that she was at last in regular communi- 
cation with the outside world. 



CLARKS. 

The early settlement of Clark's and vicinity 
dates back to April 1, 1865, when C. B. Hart- 
well located three miles east of the present 
Station and opened a ranch. It was on the old 
military road, and was called the Junction Ranch. 
^Ir. Hartwell had resided at Elkhorn since 1862. 
The town wae platted in the Fall of 1866, and 
named in honor of S. H. H. Clark, Superinten- 
dent of the Union Pacific Railroad. John 
McLean settled during the same year, and, in 
1867, John F. McLean, his son, was born, the first 
natural increase to the population of Clark's. F. 
C(>yle also came in 1866, and in 1868, A. Kerr 
and Thomas Tague . In December, 186'3, John 
McLean and Mary E. Hartwell were united in mar- 
riage, this being the first ceremony of the kind 
which ever occurred in Clark's. The first death 
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was that of Jennie Hartwell, in March, 1868. A 
post office was established at Clark's in 1869, A. 
Kerr being Postmaster. During this same year 
he accidentally shot himself while on a visit to 
Central City. In September, 1871, Mary Walk- 
ley taught the first school in a sod shanty which 
had been erected on Mr. HartwelPs land. Dur- 
ing the same year the first store was opened by 
L. B. Mclntyre, on north Millard street. He 
lately removed to Maine. 

CHAPMAN. 

This thriving little village of some sixty inhab- 
itants is located about eleven miles west of Cen- 
tral City on the Union Pacific Railroad. When 
the road passed through that section in 1866, there 
were no signs of a town, and but little settlement 
in that part of the county. James Vieregg had 
located at Lone Tree in the Fall of 1859, and in 
1861 John L. Martin stopped where he now 
resides, one and a half miles from town. The first 
man at the Station was John Dona von, who was 
sent as section boss. The first building except 
these owned bv the railroad was erected in 1871 
by Lincoln Reed and C. A. Leake, and occupied 
by them for a store and general trading depot. 
The first real store was opened two years after 
by J. I, Walker, who sold out to W. H. Morris 
in 1877. The real importance of the town dates 
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from 1878, when the bridge across the Platte was 
completed. This bridge is one of the finest on 
the river. It is 2,800 feet in length and cost 
$14,000. It connected the northern part of 
Hamilton County Avith the railroad at Chapman, 
and the town grew to almost its present size dur- 
ing that year. 

GRAND ISLAND. 

This town is the County Seat of Hall County. 
It is pleasancly located on the north side of the 
Platte River, a short distance therefrom, and on 
the level valley lands that extend far to the north. 
It is also on the main line of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, the terminus of a freight Division ; the 
terminus of the St. Joseph & Western Rail- 
road ; also of the Grand Island, SL Paul & 
Loup Valley Railroad. It was to be seen that 
Grand Island was to become a railroad center, 
and it is already one of the largest towns in Neb- 
raska on the line of the Union Pacific Railroad 
west of Omaha, from which it is one hundred 
and fifty four miles distant. 

The first dwelling in Grand Island was built by 
W. Stephens, on the corner of Locust and Front 
Streets. 

The post office was established in the new town 
in November, 1866, with D. Schuller, Postmaster. 
About this time several new buildings were orect- 
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ed. Among the first was a store built and 
opened by M. S. Hall, a railroad contractor. 
Early in 1867 Koenig and Wiebe, the pioneer 
merchants of Hall county, removed their '' O. K. 
Store" from its old site about one mile south of 
the town. 

P. Touhey, Road Master for Second Division 
Union Pacific Railroad, including St. Paul bmnch, 
making 200 miles of milroad, had charge of about 
two hundred men; he located in Grand Island in 
the Spring of 1868 as a laborer, soon promoted to 
foreman of repairs, and filled the place three 
years. Was conductor of a freight train two 
yeai-s, since which time he has been road-master. 
Born in Ireland in 1839. Came to America with 
his parents in 1845. 

John D Mogre, Agent for the Union Pacific 
Railroad, Grand Island, Neb. He is a native of 
Greenville, Floyd Co. Indiana. He was born in 
1846. Served in the United States Navy during 
the late war. Came to Omaha in 1800, when he 
went into the employment of the above Company. 

The history of the present city of Grand Island 
begins with the date of the building of the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 

In the Spring of 1860, the line of railroad hav- 
ing been surveyed, the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company laid out the town near to and just 
opposite the old Grand Island settlement, that 
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has been described, and Ic^aving the settlement 
between the new town site and the Platte River. 

The Railroad was completed to this point on the 
8th day of July, 186G, and on the same day the 
construction train was run as far west as the 
Grand Island Station. George Loomis was en- 
gineer, and this train was drawn b}^ the engine 
Osceola, which was, about two years afterward, 
ca[)tured by the Indians about six miles west of 
Plum Creek. 

The new town was named by the Railroad 
Company. 

In 1880, the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
located their shops here and at once commenced 
work on their new buildings. The future success 
of Grand Island was now assuied. The shops 
were to cost, when completed, at least #100,000, 
and would afford work for a hirge number of men, 
and these alone would make Grand Island a pros- 
perous little city. 

To secure* the location of these shops, the city 
of Grand Island voted bonds of $50,000 which 
were to be issui^d when the works of the Company 
at this place reached the value of $100,000. 

In 1881, improvements throughout the city con- 
tinued to go on. On the north side of the rail- 
road track were built scores of neat and substan- 
tial residences. In various parts of the city were 
large and magnificent residences erected. Along 
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the business streets were built large and capacious 

business houses. The population had so increased 

by the Spring of 1882, that it numbered upwaixl 
of 4,000. 

The Union Pacific Railroad shops, spoken of, are 

the very best on the line of the road. Work began 
on them in 1880. The plan of the yard and shops is 
as follows : The yard consists of 120 acres, and is 
three quarters of a mile long and a quarter of a 
mile wide, and is located in the eastern part of 
the city. There are to be nine buildings, and 
beginning at the west end they are as follows : A 
coal chute 31 feet wide by 175 feet long ; next, and 
a little farther to the southward, is the round house 
with twenty stalls ; a little farther to the east- 
ward a machine shop, 100 feet wide by 150 feet 
long, with an engine room 60 by 50 feet ; south 
of this a blacksmith shop, 75 by 150 feet ; east of 
the machine shop, a turn table ; south of this, 
a building, 50 feet wide by 180 feet long, to con- 
tain two offices and two store rooms ; directly to the 
south, at the edge of the yard, an oil house 40 by 
60 feet ; then in the centre of the yard comes the 
car erecting shop, 100 by 300 feet ; attached to 
this on the south side is a car machine shop, 100 
feet wide by 150 feet long; attached to this is an 
engine room 50 by 50 feet ; 100 feet east are two 
buildings, each 50 by 300 feet, the north one a 
car paint shop, and the other a ear repair shoi>. 
The lumber yard lies south of the car shops. 
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The above buildings are all to be built of a good 
quality of limestone, from the quarries of the Com- 
pany on the Beatrice branch of their Railroad. 

Of the above buildings, three -the machine 
shop, the blacksmith shop and car shop — have 
already been built. The round house is just 
commenced. 

The machine shop is in size 100 by 150 feet, the 
walls 21 feet high, and the peak of the roof 46 
feet, with a seven foot ventilator above. It con- 
tains three pits 118 feet long, with room for 
another as soon as required. Twenty-two iron 
columns support the shafting. Four double doore 
on the west side enter the building. Fifty-seven 
windows furnish the light. 

Back of the engine room is a chimney 75 feet 
high and ten feet at the base . The roof is of 
slate. The other buildings now erected are fully 
equal to the machine shop . 

When completed it is estimated that that the 
above shops and fixtures will cost fully $100,000. 

The old round house consists of twenty stalls. 
This, with the old repair shops, is situated 
farther west and near the freight depot. 

The Company already employ a large number 
of men at their shops and on their buildings. 
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NORTH PLATTE. 

The town of North Platte is located between 
the North and South Platte Rivers, in the triangle 
just above the forks, and on the Union Pacific 
Railroad just about half way across the county 
from east to west. The town was laid out in 
November, 1866, by Gen, G. M. Dodge, for the 
Union Pacific Raih-oad about the time of the com- 
pletion of the road to this point. The first build- 
ing erected here was about this time, and con- 
structed of cedar logs. This was erected as a 
store by Peniston & Miller, and is still standing 
and is located on the corner of Locust and Front 
streets. 

During November, 1866, the Union Pacific 
Railroad was completed to North Platte, and a 
town was laid here by the Railroad Company, 
though the plat of the town was not filed in the 
ofl[ice of the County Clerk until the 31st of the 
iollowinof Januarv. This town was made the 
terminus of the railroad until the followine: vear. 
As soon as the town was laid out, it began to 
grow with rapidity, and the g'overnment at once 
made it a military post, and a garrison of soldiers 
was stationed here . 

Previous to the Fall of 1866, cattle raising had 
not been carried on to any extent, owing to the 
danger from Indians. About this time, however, 
M. H. Brown, Nathaniel Russell and Peniston & 
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Miller brought in herds, and this may be said to 
be the beginning of the vast stock raising business 
carried on here at the present time. 

Early in 1867, the Raih-oad Company began 
the erection of their machine shops and round 
houses at North Platte. Until this time property 
in the county had not been assessed . In April 
of this year, at a meeting of the County Com- 
missioners, the Sheriff was ordered to assess all 
property in the county. The Railroad was in the 
Spring completed to Julesburg, and the teiminus 
removed to that point. 

Diu'ing this year a freight train was wrecked 
and plundered by the Indians. A band of them 
stationed themselves along the track, afler hav- 
ing torn up the rails. A portion of the train men 
were killed, but some CvScaped. The Indians 
l)lundered the train, taking everything they cared 
for, and ornamenting themselves in various man- 
ners, some of them tying entire pieces of calico to 
their ponies so that it would flutter in the wind ; 
they then rode about in a wild manner, after hav- 
ing set fire to the train. 

In September, 1867, the Indian chiefs were 
all called together to meet at North Platte, where 
they were met by the Commissioners appointed 
by the Government, to enter into a treaty with 
them. These Commissioners were Gen. Sher- 
man, Gen. Harvey and John P. Sanborne, and a 
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treaty of peace was entered upon. During the 
8tay of these Commissioners, they were well en- 
tertained bv the citizens of North Platte, which 
was then getting to be a town of some importance. 
Parties were given in their honor, and at a wed- 
ding which they attended, Gen. Sherman was the 
first to kiss the bride. 

At a meeting of the County Commissioners, 
an election was called for the purpose of electing 
, officers and to consider the propobition of remov- 
ing the County Seat from Cottonwood Springs to 
North Platte. This election w^as held Oct. 8, 
and the County Seat was voted to be located at 
the latter naned town. A total number of twen- 
ty-one votes were cast. The officers elected 
were : Beach I. Hinman, Representative ; W. M. 
Hinman, Judge; Charles McDonald, Clerk; O. 
O. Austin, Sheriff; Hugh Morgan, Treasurer; 
A. J. Miller, Commissioner. In accordance with 
the result of this election, the County Kecords 
were removed to North Platte November 12, 
1867. There was no court house at this time, and 
each officer kept his records at his own home, 
while the Commissioners held their meetings at 
the log house, used as a residence, of W. M. 
Hinman, who had that fall removed to North 
Platte. 

The first term of the District Court was held 
at North Platte late in 1867, Judge Gantt then 
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being the (Jircuit Judge for the entire State. 
Court convened at the Railroad Hotel, but there 
were no cases to be tried. A grand jury was im- 
paneled, but no indictments were brought in. 

It was during this year that the first county 
warrant was issued. July 1, the first levy on the 
Union Pacific Railroad in Lincoln County was 
made on assessed valuation of $49,000. This 
taxation the Railroad Company refused to pay, 
and the case was before the .Courts of the State 
for some years; but the Company was finally 
brought to a settlement by the locking up and 
chaining of the railroad engines here, uiKlerawrit 
of attachment procured by the County Treasurer. 
This attachment and settlement, or rather compro- 
mise, was some years after the assessment referred 
to and after this no trpuble was had with the 
Company regarding the payment of taxes. 

During the summer there was an Indian scai*e, 
and settlers throughout the country thronged to 
the military posts for protection, the citizens of 
North Platte taking refuge in the railroad round 
house ; but it amounted only to a scare, there be- 
ing at this time no general hostilities. 

In January, 1868, Charles McDonald, who had 
been re-elected Clerk, having neglected to qual- 
ify for ofl[ice, R. C. Daugherty was appointed 
County Clerk. The first money collected from 
fines that was paid into the County Treasury was 
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on February 4, 1868, when R. C. Daugherty, 
who was also a Justice of the Peace, paid in 
$21.50 which he had collected as a fine from a 
man couvieted of having stolen an overcoat. 
This was the first money paid into the public 
treasury, and was the first contribution to the 
school fund, the laws of the State being that all 
money collected on fines go to support public 
schools. On the 23rd dav of March, the County 
Commissionei^s established a liquor license lee, 
making it obligatory for all retail liquor dealers 
to procure a County license before selling their 
beverages in the County. 

During the Spring the Union Pacific Bailroad 
machine shops and round houses were completed. 

The first school in the County was taught at 
North Platte during the Summer of 1868, in the 
old log building now occupied by Mrs. Thompson 
as a portion of her residence and millinery store. 
Theo. Clark was the teacher. The next term of 
school was connnenced November 2!)th of the 
same year, taught at the same place by Miss Mary 
Hubbard, now Mrs. Gilman, who is proprietor 
of a millinery establishment at North Platte.. 

The first Sunday School in the County was at 
North Platte, and was founded during August, 
1868, by Mrs. Keith, Mrs. Miller, Mrs. Cogswell, 
and Mrs. Kramp. There were only three child- 
ren in attendance . This school was organized as 
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a Union Sunday School, and has been continued 
as such until the present day. 

During the year 1868, troubles with the Indians 
were on the increase. Attacks on small numbers 
of white men became alarmingly frequent. Sev- 
eral small parties were attacked, killed and 
scalped. On one occasion the men working on the 
Hinman farm were attacked, and five of them 
killed. During this or the following year, an 
incident is related of an engineer known as Dutch 
Frank, running an express train. On coming 
around a curve with his tmin, he saw a large l)ody 
of Indians on each side of the road, while a num- 
ber were crowded on the track. Knowing it 
would be certain death to stop, he increased the 
speed of his train, and went plowing through the 
band on the track, killing several who could not 
get out of the way. In the meantime, his train 
received a volley of bullets from the rifles of the 
Indians along the sides of the titick The front 
of the engine was covered with blood and the only 
wonder is that the tmin was not thrown from the 
track. 

During 1869, these troubles with hostile Indians 
continued ; but this county did not suffer so much 
as those farther to the south, from the fact of 
their being two military posts in the county. A 
great many small parties, however, were killed, 
and stock and horses nin off by the Indians, and 
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many depredations committed. Fort McPhereon 
was the base of operations for the soldiei'S, and it 
may be well here to give an account of the ex- 
pedition of General Carr, from Fort McPherson 
during this year. General Carr had only recently 
been placed in command here. The great troubles 
with the Indians at this time were in the Repub- 
lican Yalley, though whenever an opportunity 
occurred depredations were committed in this 
county. Beside the regular soldiers, the most of 
them belonging to the cavalry, was a band of some 
300 Pawnee Indians, imder command of the young 
and popular Major Frank North. Besides these 
was a band of scouts, imder command of Buffalo 
Bill, who was chief and under whose guidance 
pursuits after the Sioux was made. It must be 
understood by the reader that the Pawnees and 
Sioux were iiiveterate enemies, therefore it will 
be easy to understand that the Pawnees would 
enter into the fight with zeal and earnestness and 
being well acquainted with the Indian mode of 
warfare, that thev would be able to render invalu- 
able services in these campaigns against the Sioux. 
This band was organized by Major North in 1867, 
under orders from Gen . Auger, and by this time 
they had become so thoroughly drilled as to un- 
derstand thoroughly what was required of them, 
and any command by their admired young leader 
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was obeyed with alacrity. But in thrir a|)j)ear- 
ance and modes of dress, they could only appear 
like the wild and untutored Indians that they 
really were. To show to the reader how they 
appeared, when they by special endeavor tried to 
show themselves to advantage as soldiers, we can 
do no better than to quote from autobiography of 
Buftalo Bill (W. F. Cody), who was at that time 
chief of scouts at Fort McPherson. In depicting 
a grand review of the soldiers, he described the 
Pawnees as they appeared at a military inspection, 
as follows: ''The Pawnee scouts were also re- 
viewed, and it was very amusing to see them in 
their full regulation uniform. They had been 
furnished with regular cavalry unifoiTO and on 
this parade some of them had their heavy over- 
coats on (in summer) ; others their large black 
hats, with all the brass accoutrements attached ; 
some of them wore pantaloons, and others only 
wore breech clouts. Others wore regulation 
pantaloons, but no shirts, and were bareheaded; 
others again had the seats of their pantaloons cut 
out, leaving only leggings. Some wore brass 
spurs, but had neither boots or moccasins. With 
all this melange of oddity, they understood the drill 
well for Indians. The commands, of coui'se, were 
given to them in their own language, by Major 
North, who could talk it as well as any full blood- 
ed Pawnee.'' 
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In the summer of 1869, Gen. Carr started out 
in pursuit of the Sioux, with several companies of 
United States troops, and with the band of Pa>v- 
nees just described. The Sioux w^re then in the 
Republican Valley country but Gen. Carr came 
up to them on that extent of country lying be- 
tween the Platte and Republican rivers, they 
being discovered by Buffalo Bill and six Pawnee 
scouts, while Gen . Carr and his command were 
still ten miles back. The Sioux numbered sev- 
eral hundred lodges, and were on the move 
toward the Platte. Bill rode back to inform 
Gen. Carr, who followed them up and they were 
overtaken in the sand hills of the Platte, not hav- 
ing yet discovered the near approach of the sold- 
iers ; but they were on the move and took to 
flight, leaving their luggage and everything that 
would impede a rapid march. The Sioux, to 
puzzle their pursuers, here scattered, small bands 
striking out in different directions. The troops 
also separated into companies but followed the 
general direction of the Platte River. Darkness 
coming on, the camp was made on the Platte 
River, but early in the morning the troops were 
on the move, each company striking out on a 
different trail. One company soon came up with 
a band of 100 Indians, who saved themselves by 
flight. After passing a short bend in the river, 
the tracks were observed to come together. 
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Several companies of soldiers joined each other 
here also. On the third day, six hundred Sioux 
warriors were discovered close to the Platte, by 
the division of Buffalo Bill. The soldiers im- 
mediately sought to shelter themselves in the 
ravines near the Platte. There was plenty of 
time, as the Indians seemed to be in no hurry to 
begin the attack. But at last a simultaneous 
assault was made on both sides, but the position 
of the soldiers was to secure for them to be dis- 
lodged, and their loss was but slight. Many of 
the Indians were killed, among them the famous 
Sioux Chief Tall Bull who fell a victim to the 
unerring aim of Buffalo Bill . Several days after. 
Gen. Carr, with his entire command, started out 
on the Indian trail. Soon coming up with the 
Sioux, who had by this time all come together 
again, a battle was fought at Summit Springs, Sun- 
day, July 11, 1869. This battle was short but 
decisive. Many soldiers and Pawnees were kill- 
ed; while on the other side, more than six hun- 
dred Sioux were killed, including many of their 
bravest warriors A large number of ponies were 
captured, and several hundred squaws were made 
prisoners. 

Though this fight did not occur in Lincoln 
County, we give its decription space here, as this 
was the headquarters and base of operations for 
the United States troops ; and this battle put an 
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end, practically, to the Indian war. The Sioux 
were completely broken down, and the troubles 
along the entire line of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road in Nebraska were at an end. Though many 
depredations were committed afterward, they were 
confined to attacks on small numbers of settlers 
or herders, and to the stealing and running ofl of 
horses and cattle. Of course, many skirmishes 
were afterward had with the Indians, but they 
were of a nature common to an Indian country, 
where the Indians are kept in subjection by fear 
but not of sufficient importance to be called 
battles. 



SIDNEY. 

This is the County Seat of Cheyenne County, 
and was, as has been before stated, laid out in the 
Fall of 1867, at the time of the completion of the 
Union Pacific Railroad to this point. The town 
was laid out by the Railroad Company, and the 
first building was one of logs, which had been the 
ranch of French Louis, some four miles south of 
here, but the Indians ha\nng made frequent raids, 
stealing his stock until he was nearly ruined, he 
removed to this point, where he occupied his build- 
ing as a whiskey saloon and sold supplies to the 
railroadei's. This building is now occupied as the 
county hospital. Early in 18(>8, Charley Moore 
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erected a building used as a hotel ; also as a general 
store and whiskey saloon. About the same time 
Tom Kane erected a store for the sale of general 
merchandise. Let it be understood by the reader 
that in these times whiskey was a staple article in 
trade in all grocery or general stores. Mr. Kane 
also kept the post office here, he being the first 
postmaster. D. Carrigan at this time erected a 
building, which he occupied as a saloon. 

No town at this time was nearer than 100 miles 
in any direction, and, as this settlement was in 
the very center of a stock growing region, it soon 
grew to be a prosperous little village. The Rail- 
road Company made Sidney a freight division, 
and at once erected a round house and other 
necessary buildings. 

Though prosperous as a frontier town, Sidney 
had a population of only about 500, till after the 
discovery of gold in the Black Hills country. 

That region wa3 opened up in 1876, and, 
as Sidney was the best located point, there 
were stage and freight stations soon established, 
and the greater portion of the immense travel 
was direct from this town. In the great rush of 
travel to the Black Hills, hundreds of strangers 
thronged the streets daily. Large and commod- 
ious business houses were erected and stocked. 
The population soon increased to 1,000 or more; 
all was activity, and money seemed to literally 
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flow into the town from all directions. A bridge 
was built across the North Platte, to accommo- 
date the stage and freight companies, as well as 
the vast stream of private wagons and convey- 
ances that continued to pour into the Black Hills 
country by way of Sidney. 

Thus was the route oi)ened not only* to the 
Black Hills, but to all the military posts and 
Indian Agencies to the northwest, including the 
Big Horn and Powder River Districts. The 
wholesale houses of Sidney did an almost fabulous 
amount of business, in the sale of goods to supply 
all this country. A large number of six-hoi'se " 
mail coaches, making time at the mte often miles 
per hour, w^ere put on. 



CHEYENNE. 

Cheyenne, the chief city of Wyoming, and the 
cai)ital, is situated on Crow Creek, a small tribu- 
tary of the Platte, and near the base of the Black 
Hills, which form a notable spur of the Rocky 
Mountains. Its history, so far, presents many 
remarkable points. On the 9th of July, 1867, 
Hon. J. R. Whitehead pitched his tent here and 
became the first settler. The same day Thos. 
E. McLeland, and R. M. Beers, arrived with 
their families. The survey of the town w^as com- 
menced, by the Railroad Company, on the 19th 
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ancl completed on the 21st. The fii-st city elec- 
tion was held on the 10th of August, when 350 
votes were polled. On the same day the post- 
office was established . 



SHERMAN. 

Sherman is gained, and the traveler stands 
amazed, 8,248 feet above tide water, and as near 
heaven as the I'nion Pacific Railroad approaches. 
The rarefied atmosphere allows the blood to 
course freely through the veins ; the spirits rise, 
by natiual exhilaration, to a point of almost moral 
intOwXication ; the eye is ravished with the pros- 
j)ect ; the senses are astonished at the profound 
and indestructible records of creative power. 
The crumbling peaks, and decaying buttes, and 
the general disintegration of rocky masses, mark 
the ongoing transformationsof the material world. 
A si)ring of pure, soft, sweet water gushes from 
its granite fountain, and dances in fantastic riffles 
down the mountain side. Light and shade alter- 
nate over the broad expanse. Now the shimmer- 
ing sunlight is reflected from a neighboring peak, 
and anon a gathering cloud gives portent of the 
approaching tempest. Here the waters of the 
continent divide. In one direction, the purling 
rills start on their long journey to the Atlantic; 
in the other, they tumble down the Pacific slope. 
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DRIVING THE SILVER SPIKE, 




_ PON the 10th of May, 18U9, the rival 
roads approached each other, and 
two lengths of rails were left for the 
days work. At 8 a. m., spectatoi-s 
began to arrive ; at a quarter t<i 9 
A. M., the whistle of the Central 
Pacific Railroad is heard, and the 
first train arrives, bringing a large mimber of 
passengers. Then two additional trains arrive on 
the Union Pacific Railroad, from the East. At 
a quarter of 11 A. M., the Chinese workmen 
commenced leveling tlie bed of the road, with 
picks and shovels, preparatory to placing the ties. 
At a quater past eleven the Governor's train 
(Governor Stanford) arrived. The engine was 
gaily decorated with little flags and ribbons — the 
red, white and blue. The last tie is put in place 
— eight feet long, eight inches wide, and six 
inches thick. It is made of California laurel, 
finely polished, and ornamented with a silver t-s- 
cutcheon, bearing the following inscription: 

'■'■The last tie laid on tfte Pacific Railroad, May 
10, 18()0." 
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Then follow the names of the directors and 
officers of the Central Pacific Company, and of 
presenter of the tie. 

The exact point of contact of the road was 
1,085.8 miles west from Omaha, which allowed 
690 miles to the Centi'al Pacific Railroad,- for 
Sacramento, for their portion of the work. 
The engine Jupiter, of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road, and the engine 119 of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, moved up to within 30 feet of each 
other. 

Just before noon the announcement was sent 
to Washington, that the driving of the last spike 
of the railroad which connected the Atlantic and 
Pacific, would be communicated to all the 
telegraph offices in the country the instant the 
work was done, and instantly a large crowd 
gathered around the offices of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company to receive the welcome 
news. 

The manager of the company placed a magnetic 
ball in a conspicuous position, where all present 
could s^e the performance, and connected the 
same with the main lines, notifying the various 
offices in the country that he was ready . New 
Orleans, New York and Boston instantly answer- 
ed "Ready." 

In San Francisco, the wires were connected 
with the fire-alarm in the tower, where the heavy 
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ring of the bell might spread the news immediate- 
ly over the city, as quick as the event was com- 
pleted . 

Waiting for some time in impatience, at last 
came this message from Promontory Point, at 2,27 
p. M. : 

' ^Almost ready. Hats off; prayer is heiiig qffer^ 
ed:' 

A silence for the prayer ensued ; at 2.40 p. m., 
the bell tapped again, and the officer at Promon- 
tory said: 

'' We have got done praying; the spike is about to 
he presented. " 

Chicago replied : ' ' We understand; all are ready 
in the East'*'* 

From Promontory Point: ''All ready now; the 
spike will soon he driven. The signal will he three 
dots for the cor^imencenient of the hlows. " 

For a moment the instrument was silent, and 
then the hammer of the magnet tapped the bell, 
o?ie, tivo, Uiree, the signal. Another pause of a 
few seconds, and the lightning came flashing east- 
ward, 2,400 miles to Washington ; and the blows 
of the hammer on the spike were repeated in- 
stiintly in telegraphic accents upon the bell of the 
Capitol. At 2.47 p. m., Promontoiy Point gave 
the signal, '^Done;^'* and the great American 
Continent was successfully spanned . Immediate- 
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ly thereafter, flashed over the line, the following 
official announcement to the Associated Press : 

Promontoiy Summit, Utah, May 10. — The 

LAST RAIL IS LAID ! ThB LAST SPIKK IS DRIVEN ! 

The Pacific Railroad is Completed ! The 
point of junctkm. is 1,086 miles west of the Missouri 
Hiver, and 690 miles east of Sacramento City. 

Leland Stanford, 

Central Pacific Raihoad. 



T. C. DURANT, 

Sidney Dillon, 
John Duff, 



Union Pacific Railroad. 



Such were the telegraphic incidents that attend- 
ed the completion of the greatest work of the age, 
— during these few expectant moments, the scene 
itself at Promontory Point, was very impressive. . 

After the rival engines had moved up toward 
each other, a call was made for the people to 
stand back, in order that all might have a chance 
to see. Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Todd of 
Massachusetts. Brief remarks were then made 
by General Dodge and Governor Stanford. Three 
cheers were given for the Government of the 
United States^ for the Railroad, for the Presidents, 
for the Star Spangled Banner, for the Laborers, 
and for those respectively who furnished the 
means. Four spikes were then furnished, — two 
geld and two silver^ — by Montana, Idaho, Cali- 
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fornia, and Nevada. They were each about 
seven inches long, and a little larger than the iron 
spike . 

Dr. Harkness, of Saci'amento, in presenting to 
Governor Stanford a spike of pure gold, delivered 
a short and appropriate speech. 

The Hon. F. A. Tuttle, of Nevada, presented 
Dr. Durant with a spike of silver, saying: ''To 
the iron of the East, and the gold of the West, 
Nevada adds her link of silver to span the Conti- 
nent and weld the oceans.'' 

Governor Spofibrd, presenting another spike, 
said: Ribbed in iron, clad in silver, and crowned 
with gold, Arizona presents her offering to the 
enterprise that has banded the Continent and 
welded the oceans." 

Dr. Durant stood on the north side of the tie, 
and Governor Stanford on the south side. At a 
given signal, these gentlemen struck the spike, 
and at the same instant the electric spark was sent 
through the wires, east and west. The two loco- 
motives moved up until they touched each other, 
and a bottle of wine was poinded, as a libation, on 
the last rail . 

A number of ladies graced the ceremonies with 
their presence, and at 1 p. m., under an almost 
cloudless sky, and in the presence of about one 
thousand one hundred petyple^ the greatest railroad 
on earth was completed. 
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A sumptuous repast was given to all the guests 
and railroad officers, and toward evening the trains 
each moved away and darkness fell upon the 
scene of joy and triumph. 

Immediately after the ceremonies the laurel tie 
was removed for preservation, and in its place an 
ordinary one substituted. Scarcely had it been 
put in its place, before a grand advance was made 
upon it by curiosity seekers and relic hunters and 
divided into numberless mementoes, and as fast as 
each tie was demolished and a new^ one sub- 
stituted, this, too, shared the same fate, and 
probably within the first six months, there were 
used as many new ties. It is said that even one 
of the rails did not escape the grand battery of 
knife and hack, and the fii%t one had soon to be 
removed to give place to another. 

A curious incident, connected with the laying 
of the last rails, has been little noticed hitherto. 
Two lengths of rails, 56 feet, had been omitted. 
The Union Pacific people brought up their pair 
of rails, and the work of placing them was done 
by Europeans. The Central Pacific people then 
laid their pair of rails, the labor being performed 
by Mongolians. The foremen in both cases 
were Americans. Here near the center of the 
great American Continent, were representatives of 
Asia, Europe and America — America directing 
and controlling. 
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It is somewhat unfortunate that all the scenes 
which characterize this place of meeting are passed 
over by the railroad trains at night, and travelers 
cannot catch even a glimpse. 

Leaving Promontory, a sugar-loaf peak rises on 
our right, and, as we near tt^ the lake again comes 
into view, looking like a green meadow in the dis- 
tance. About three miles west of the station, on 
the left side of the track, a sign-board has been 
erected, stating that ten miles of track were here 
laid in one day. Ten miles farther west a similar 
sign-board appears. This track was laid on the 
29th of April, 1869, and, so far as known, is the 
largest number of miles ever laid in one day. 
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FACTS FROM GENERAL DODGE, 




N 1853, Henry Farnam and T. C. 
Durant, the then contractors and build- 
ers of the Missoiii'i River Kailroad in 
Iowa, instructed Peter A. Dey to in- 
vestigate the question of the proper 
point for the Mississippi and Missouri 
River Road to strike the Missouri River to obtain a 
good connection with any road that might be 
built across the Continent. I was assigned to the 
duty, and surveys were accordingly extended to 
and up the Platte Valley, to ascertain whether 
anv road built on the centml or then northern 
line would, from the foi'mation of the country, 
follow the Platte and its tributaries over the plains 
and thus overcome the Rocky Mountains. Sub- 
sequently, under the patronage of Mr. Farnam, I 
extended the examination westward to the eastern 
base of the Rocky Mountains and beyond, ex- 
amining the practicable passes from the Sangre 
Christo to the South Pass ; made maps of the 
country, and developed it as thoroughly as could 
be done without making purely instrumental sur- 
veys. The piticticability of the route, the singu- 
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lar formation of the country between Long's Peak, 
the Medicine Bow Mountains, the Bridger Pass, 
on the south, and Laramie Peak and the Sweet- 
water and Wind River Ranges on the north, dem- 
onstrated to me that through this region the road 
must eventually be built. I reported the facts to 
Mr. Farnam, and through his and his friends' 
efforts, the prospect for a Pacific railroad began 
to take shape . 

In after yfears, when the war demonstrated the 
road to be a military necessity, and the Govern- 
ment gave its aid in such munificent grants, sur- 
veys were extended through the country previ- 
ously explored, its resources developed, its hidden 
treasures brought to light, and its capabilities for 
the building of a railway to the Pacific fully dem- 
onstrated. 

In doing this over the country extending from 
the Missouri River to the California State Line, 
and covering a width of 200 miles north and south, 
and on the general direction of the forty-second 
parallel of latitude, some fifteen thousand miles 
of instrumental lines have been run, and over 
twenty-five thousand miles of reconnoissances 
made. 

In 1863, and 1864, surveys were inaugurated, 
but in 1866 the country was systematically oc- 
cupied ; and day and night, summer and winter, 
the explorations were pushed forward through 
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dangers and hardships that very few at this day 
appreciate, as every mile had to be run within 
range of the musket as there was not a moment's 
security. In making the surveys numbers of our 
men, some of them the ablest and most promising, 
were killed; and during the construction our 
stock was run off by the hundred, I might say by 
the thousand. As one difficulty after another arose 
and was overcome, both in the engineering, run- 
ning and construction departments, a -new era in 
railroad building was inaugurated. 

Each day taught us lessons by which we profit- 
ed for the next, and our advances and improve- 
ments in the art of mlway construction were 
marked by the progress of the work, 40 miles of 
track having been laid in 1865, 260 in 1866, 240 
in 1867, including the ascent to the summit of the 
Rocky Mountains, at an elevation of 8,235 feet 
above the ocean ; and during 1868, and to May 
lOtli, 1869, 555 miles, all exclusive of side and 
temporary tracks, of which over 180 miles were 
built in addition. 

The building of the Pacific roads has changed 
the climate between the Missouri liiver and the 
Sierra Nevada. In the extreme west it is not 
felt so much as between the Missouri River and 
the Rocky Mountains. Before settlement had 
developed it, the country west of the Missouri 
River could raise very little of the main crops, 
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except by imgation. From April until Septem- 
ber no rain fell. The snows of the mountains 
furnished the streams with water and the bunch- 
grass with sufficient dampness to sustain it until 
July, when it became cured and was the food 
that sustained all animal life on the plains, sum- 
mer and winter. 

I have seen herds of buffalo, hundreds of 
thousands in number, living off bunch-grass that 
they obtained by pawing through two feet of 
snow on the level. It was this feature that in- 
duced the stocking of immense ranches with 
cattle . Buffalo n6ver changed the character of 
the grass, but herds of cattle did, so that now on 
the muges, very little of the bunch or buffalo 
grass remains. 

Since the building of these roads, it is calcula- 
ted that the rain belt moves westward at the rate 
of eight miles per year. It has now certainly 
reached the plains of Colorado, and for two years 
the pioneers of that high and dry State have 
raised crops without irrigation, right up to the 
foot of the mountains. 

Salt Lake, since 1852, has risen nineteen feet, 
submerging whole farms along its border and 
threatening the level desert west of it. It has 
been a gmdual but permanent rise, and comes 
from the additional moisture falling during the 
year — rain and snow. Prof. Agassiz, in 1867, 
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after a visit to Colorado, predicted that this in- 
crease of moisture would come by the disturbance 
of the electrical currents, caused by the building 
of the Pacific Railroads and settlement of the 
country. 

When I first saw the country west of the Mis- 
souri River it was without civil government, in- 
habited almost exclusively by Indians. The few 
white men in it were voyagei'S, or connected in 
some way with the United States Army. It was 
supposed to be uninhabitable, without any natural 
resources or productiveness, a vast expanse of arid 
plains, broken here and there with barren, snow- 
capped mountains. Even Iowa was unsettled 
west of the Des Moines River. 

It cost the Government in those days from one 
to two cents per pound to haul freight one hundred 
miles to supply its posts ; and I was at one time 
in the coiuitry between Humbolt and the Platte 
nearly eight months without seeing a white man 
other than my own employes. 

Now, from the Missouri River to the Pacific, 
from the Red River and the Rio Grande to the 
British Possessions, the Territorv is all under 
civil law. 

The vast region is traversed its entire length 
by five great trans-continental lines of railroad. 
There is hardly a county in it not organized, and 
it is safe to say that there is not a township that 
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is without an occupant. Its plains teem with all 
the products grown east of the Missouri River. 
It has become the great corn and wheat produc- 
ing belt of the United States ; its mountains are 
the producers of millions upon millions of the 
precious ores^ and from every range and valley iron 
and coal, in immense quantities, are being mined. 

It is said that a railroad enhances ten times the 
value of the country through which it runs and 
controls, but the value of this country has been 
enhanced hundreds of times. The Government 
has reaped from it a thousand-fold for eveiy dol- 
lar it has expended ; and the Pacific roads have 
been the one great cause that made this state of 
affaii-s possible . The census of 1890, will place, 
in this Territory, fifteen millions of people, and in 
twenty yeai's it will support forty millions. 

It ist difficult, I doubt not, for you to compre- 
hend the fact that the first time I crossed the Mis- 
souri River was on a raft, and at the point where 
stands the city of Omaha to-day. That night I 
slept in the '* tepee'' of an Omaha Indian. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INCIDENTS. 

HUNTING BUFFALO AND INDIANS. 




' URING the winter of 1870-71, Prof. 

LaMunyon brought in a colony of one 

hundred families from Michigan, who 

' settled in Lincoln and the adjoining 

Counties . 

During the next few years, the 
soldiers at the post at North Platte, and those at 
Fort McPherson, were not actually engaged, ex- 
cept on special occasions, and many parties came 
out from the Eastern States to hunt Bufialo, get- 
ting off the cars at iN^orth Platte, and making 
their headquarters here or at Fort McPherson. 
One of these was a grand hunt, projected by 
General Sheridan, besidee whom the following 
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named gentlemen were members of the party: 
James Gordon Bennett, of the New York Hemld ; 
Gen . Anson Stager, of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company; Charles Wilson, editor of the 
Chicago Evening Journal ; Law^rence R. Jerome, 
Leonard ^ . Jerome, Gen. H. B Davies, Gen. 
Fitzhugh, Gen. Rucker, Capt. M. E. Rogers, 
Carroll Livingstone and Surg. Gen. Ai-sch. 
This party was received at Fort McPherson by a 
cavalry company under Gen. Emory and Maj. 
Brown. Gen. Sheridan sent for Buffalo Bill at 
once to act as their guide. Bill was always a par- 
ticular favorite with Gen. Sheridan, and had been 
a successful scout, though perhaps not superior 
to many others ; but as a Buffalo * hunter he dis- 
played a skill and met with a success unequaled 
by any in the entire history of the plains. The 
party hunted for several days near the Port, and 
killed many turkeys, jack rabbits, antelope and a 
few buffalo . Having a good cook with them and 
plenty of wine, they had a good time ; but finally 
decided to extend their hunt farther south, where 
the buffalo were abundant and where they met 
with grand success, the entire party voting Buff- 
alo Bill the prince of buffalo hunters. 

Though the Indian war was said to be at an 
end, the Indians would many times steal and run 
off horses. During the Spring of 1870, they made 
a raid on a stock ranch near Fort McPhei'son, and 
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ran off twenty-one head of horses, and also the 
fast running horse **Powder Face,'* belongmg to 
Buffalo Bill. A company was ordered out from 
the Foil to pui'sue them and try to regain the 
stolen horses. Bill went along as guide, and 
thej' marched to the south-west, riding sixty miles 
the first day. They were then nearing Medicine 
Creek, where Bill believed the Indians would 
camp for the night, and stopping the soldiei^s 
here, he went forward to reconnoiter. Finding 
them at the very point where he struck the 
Creek, he rode back. He brought the soldiers 
as near as he dared without the Indians learning 
of their presence, and then posting them in a good 
position, he iiKide armngements to attack the 
Indian camp before daylight the next morning. 
Accordingly, at early dawn, the cavalry rode into 
the Indian camp with a shout, with pistols and 
sabres drawn. The Indians were taken completely 
by surprise. A short, sharp fight ensued, 
during which quite a number of Indians were 
killed. Several ponies were captured. The In- 
dians were soon put to flight, and were pursued, 
a few more of them being killed. Buffalo Bill 
brought down two with one shot. The horses 
were all captured, except the racer, * 'Powder 
Face." The remainder of the Indians escaped. 
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VISIT OF THE GRAND DUKE ALEXIS. 



In 1872, the Grand Duke Alexis, of Russia, came 
to North Platte, from which place he started out 
on his grand buffalo hunt. Early in January, 
General Sheridan sent out two members of his 
staff, Gen. Porsythe and Dr. Arsch, to visit Fort 
McPherson and make arrangements for this hunt. 
Arrangements were made with Buffalo Bill to act 
as the guide, and he proceeded to make all due 
preparations. Gen. Forsythe and Dr. Arsch 
conceived the idea that it would prove a source 
of amusement and interest to the Grand Duke to 
induce a large number of Indians to participate in 
the hunt, and give an exhibition of many of their 
peculiar ceremonies. Buffalo Bill visited the 
camp of Spotted Tail, on Red Willow Creek, and 
engaged 100 of the leading chiefs and warriors, 
and made arrangements for them to meet at a 
camp to be selected on the Red Willow. Capt. 
Eagan was appointed to receive the Duke at this 
point with the Second Cavaliy. The ground 
was cleared, a large tent erected, and stores were 
provided . 

On the 12th day of January, the Grand Duke 
azxived with his party at North Platte, where 
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they were received by Capt. Hays, Buffalo Bill, 
and Capt. Eagan, with a Company of. Cavalry . 
Gen . Sheridan introduced the Duke to the leaders 
of the party, and Bill tendered him the use of his 
celebrated hunting horse "Buckskin Joe. " There 
were provided six ambulances and twenty extra 
horses . The party proceeded at once to the camp 
on the Red Willow, where everything was found 
complete, and the Indians waiting. Spotted Tail 
was attired in a suit of Government clothing, 
which by no means fitted him. and his awkward 
appearance showed how unused he was to cloth- 
ing; but upon being introduced to the Grand 
Duke, he extended his hand with the customary 
''How." The exercises of the evening for the 
amusement of Alexis were samples of the Indians' 
3kill in horsemanship, lance throwing and bow- 
shooting. Then there was a sham fight, showing 
the Indian mode of warfare, closing up with a 
grand war dance. 

In the morning all were ready for the hunt, 
and Buffalo Bill took charge of the party and 
instructed the Grand Duke how to hunt Buffalo 
successfully, and the party started out. As soon 
as a herd of Buffalo was seen, some two miles 
away, Alexis at once became excited and wanted 
to make a charge. Better counsel, however, pre- 
vailed, and the party went about behind the hills 
and to the leeward, approaching cautiously till 
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the herd was neared, when they went tearing 
down among them, Bill riding beside the Duke. 
When within about one hundred yards, Alexis 
shot, but missed ; Bill then handed him his own 
rifle, when he tried again, and brought down his 
game. He was, of course, much elated upon kill- 
ing his first buffalo, the hide of which was care- 
fully preserved, that the Duke might take it with 
him to Russia as a souvenir of his hunt on the 
western plains. The party returned early to 
camp, where there was a liberal supply of cham- 
pagne and other beverages provided, and the 
evening was spent in frontier style, many hours 
given up to song and story. During the evening 
Spotted Tail related remarkable stories of the 
skill of Indians with the bow and arrow, some of 
which were discredited by Alexis; whereupon,, 
the next morning Spotted Tail requested him to 
hunt by the side of the celebrated Chief Two 
Lance, which he did. Soon coming up to a herd 
of buffalo. Two Lance sent an arrow whizzing 
through a large biifialo, it coming out on the 
other side. The arrow was preserved and given 
to Alexis. On the same day the Grand Duke 
performed the rare feat of killing a buffalo at 100 
paces distant, with a pistol shot. On the conclu- 
sion of the hunt, when returning to North Platte, 
Gen. Sheridan, Alexis, Bill and others riding in 
an ambulance. Gen. Sheridan proposed that Bill 
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take the reins and show Alexis the old style of 
stage driving over the plains. It must be remem- 
bered that the stage horses were generally driven 
on a full gallop, and Bill putting the whip to the 
mules, increased their speed to a full run, and as 
the heavy ambulance bounded over the rough 
prairie, while the occupants could hardly keep 
their seats, Alexis was only too glad to induce 
him to slacken the speed . They finally arrived 
at North Platte, the hunt having lasted one week. 
The hunting ground was in Southern Lincoln 
County and in Hayes and Frontier Counties. 



A PRETTY STORY. 

A white tumbler dove has followed Con- 
ductor Smith's freight train on the Old Colony 
Railroad from Walpole to a certain spot in Med- 
field, where it alights on a particular barn, re- 
appearing next day at the same place in Walpole. 
During a part of the way the dove flies just back 
of the cab, under the pillar of smoke, and within 
a few feet of the engineer, and a part of the 
way beside the engineer's window and within two 
feet of his hand as he stretched it out toward her. 
Occasionally she falls back to the rear of the 
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train, as if surveying it, but only to resume her 
wonted place a moment later. The engineer has 
tried several times to run away from the bird by 
putting on extra steam, but to no purpose, as she 
seems to have the wings of the wind. When the 
train passes under a biidge the dove mounts 
gracefully above it and tumbling immediately to 
its place again on the other side. Mr. Warren 
Cutting, the engineer, "seems to be the favorite 
of this strange visitant. — Boston Advertuer. 



TRAIN BOY AND PASSENGER. 

A train boy on an Illinois road found a rather 
tough customer in an old gentleman of composed 
mien who received all shots as if he were bullet 
proof. The boy bombarded him with papers, 
and pamphlets, and candies, and bound books, 
and nuts and fruits of one kind and another ; but 
it was no good. Had the elderly party been 
lined inside with brass he could not have shown 
greater indifference. The boy fretted under this 
treatment as was plain to be seen. He had passed 
the cigars some thirty times, and without success, 
when he said, in a tone of desperation: '' Tiy 
some of these cigars, and if they don't kill you 
within a month I'll give you the money back." 
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'*If I am dead how can you give me the 
money ? ' ' 

** V\l give it to your family, then." 

"But I ain't got no family." 

'* Weil, ni give it to the family next door," 
persisted the boy . 

"But there ain't no family next door," said 
the man with the smile lengthening his face. 

"Oh! There'll be one move in when they 
hear you are dead," was the quick reply. 



GOOD FOR THE TRAIN BOY. 

Squire Rutledge was up the road the other 
afternoon, and returned home on the way pass- 
enger. He says there were a large number of 
German emigrants on board, and that soon after 
the train left Cresson, Conductor Yick, went 
through the cars to collect tickets, being closely- 
followed by the candy boy, who left with each 
passenger a box of "tea berry dots " and a pretty' 
package of cakes, intending to return in a few 
minutes and take them again if the travellers did 
not wish to buy. He was so mad that he wanted 
to kill somebody when he re-entered one of the 
rear cars and saw the cakes and candy rapidly 
disappearing down the throats of the hungry 
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emigrants, many of whom had already ended 
theh' repast and thrown the empty boxes out at 
the window. He demanded pay for the sweet- 
meats, but the foreigners, who had taken it for 
granted that the smiling conductor was treating 
them to a free lunch, and liad his waiter boy along 
to carry the good things, could not be made to 
understand the true state of affairs, and only giin- 
ned and replied, ** Nix forstay." 



A CRAZY PASSENGER 



An unusual freak of insanity greatly interested 
some of the employes of the U. P. Train from 
the Pacific Coast yesterday . Among the passen- 
gers was a gentleman by the name of H. P. Duffy, 
a former wealthy business man of San Francisco, 
who was on a trip from that city in company with 
his wife, and destined for St. Louis. Mr. Duffy 
has had a great many hari^assing difficulties of a 
business character, and the reverses have so 
worried him that his mind has become shaken, 
and he has begun to regard money in its proper 
light; as the root of all evil. While on board 
the train near North Platte, he suddenly conceived 
the idea to rid himself of all the evil which he 
carried upon his person, and sowed to the winds 
the small sum of $1,625 in currency. The train 
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was stopped and the greenbacks gathered, up 
and the insane man restrained from any further 
exhibition of such a chaittcter. Shortly after, 
white the train was in slow motion, he leaped 
from the platform unobserved by his friends or 
the conductor, and was endeavoring to commit 
auicide, when he was discovered and taken on 
board a freight train some distance in the rear, 
and under constant vigilance got into the Union 
Depot. Here he told the conductor he had hid- 
den $300 in the seat he had occupied in the 
passenger car. A search revealed that amount 
in gold coin. The whole was taken in charge by 
the U. P. officials subject to the order of Mrs. 
DutFy, and the insane man given every attention. 
— Omaha Herald. 
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THE BEGINNING OF AMERICAN 
RAILROADING. 



N the season of Centennial reminiscen- 
ces the following extract from a lecture 
delivered in Baltimore in 1868, by J. 
B. Latrobe, giving an account of the 
construction acd early history of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, will be read 
with interest : 

In the beginning no one dreamed of steam 
upon the road ; horses were to do the work ; and 
even after the line was completed to Frederick, 
relays of horses trotted the cars from place to 
place. From this the Relay House at the junc- 
tion of Washington branch obtained its name. 

"When steam made its appeamnce on the Liver- 
pool & Manchester Railroad, it attracted great 
attention here. But there was this difficulty 
about introducing an English engine on an Ameri- 
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cai) road. An English road was virtually a 
straight road. AYi American road had curves 
sometimes of as small a radius a« two hundred 
feet. There was not capital enough in the Unit- 
ed States applicable to railroad purposes to justify 
engineers in setting nature at defiance. For a 
brief season it was believed that this feature of 
the early American roads would prevent the use 
of locomotives. The contrary was demonstrated 
by a gentleman still living in an active and ripe 
old age, honored and beloved, distinguished for 
his priv^ate and for his public benefactions ; one 
of those to whom wealth seems to have been 
granted by Providence, that men might know 
how wealth could be used to benefit one's fellow 
creatures. The speaker refers to Mr. Peter 
Cooper, of Kew York. Mr Cooper was satisfied 
that steam might be adapted to the ciuTed roads 
which he saw would be built in the United States, 
and he came to Baltimore, which then possessed 
the only one on which he could experiment, to 
vindicate his belief. He had another idea, which 
^vas that the crank could be dispensed with, in 
the change from a reciprocating to rotary motion, 
and he built an engine to demonstrate both arti- 
cles of his faith. The machine was not larger 
than the hand carts used by workmen to transfer 
themselves from place to place and as the speaker 
now recalls its appearance the only wonder is 
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that 80 apparently insignificant a contrivance 
should ever have been regarded as competent to 
the smallest results. But Mr. Cooper was wiser 
than many of the wisest around him. This en- 
gine could not have weighed a ton ; but he saw 
in it a principle which the forty ton engines of to- 
day have but to develop and demonstrate. 

The boiler of Mr. Coopers' s engine was not as 
large as the kitchen boiler attached to many a 
range in modern mansions. It was of about the 
same diameter, but not much more than half as 
high. It stood upright in the car, and was filled 
above the furnace, which occupied the lower sec- 
tion, with vertical tubes. The cylinder was but 
three and a half inches in diameter, and speed 
was gotton up by gearing. No natural draft could 
have been sufficient to keep up steam in so small 
a boiler; and Mr. Cooper used, therefore, a 
blowing apparatus driven bj^ a drum attached to 
one of the car wheels, over which passed a cord 
that in its turn worked a pulley on the shaft of 
the blower. 

And this was the first locomotive for railroad 
purposes ever built in America, and this was the 
first transportation of persons bj*^ steam that had 
ever taken place on this side of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Cooper's success was such as to induce 
him to try a trip to EUicott's Mills ; and an open 
car, the fii*st used upon the road already mention- 
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od, having been attached to hin engine, and filled 
with the directors and some friends, the speaker 
among the rest, the first journey by steam in 
America was commenced. The trip was most 
interesting. The cuj-ves were passed without 
difficulty at a speed of fifteen miles an hour ; the 
grades were ascended with comparative ease ; the 
day was fine, the company iii the highest spirits, 
and some excited gentlemen of the party pulled 
out memorandum books, and when at the 
highest speed, which was eighteen miles an hour, 
wrote their names, and some connected sentences, 
to prove that even at that great velocity it was 
possible to do so. The return trip from the 
mills, a distance of thn-teen miles, was made in 
fifty-seven minutes. This was the summer of 
1830. 
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ACROSS THE CONTINENT UNDER A 
CAR. 



k OME time ago a Chronicle reporter 
1^ noticed a man sitting on a lumber pile 
near the Consolidated Virginia Worfcs 
I f basking in the sun. He was greasy and 
^ dirty to the last degree and neither a 
razor nor a pair of shears had touched 
him for at Jeast a year. It was easy to 
see that he was a tramp and had just arrived in the 
country. The reporter determined to interview 
him, and began by asking : 
When did you get in ? 
Tramp — About an hour ago. 
Reporter — How ? 

Tramp — Came up on the wood train. 
Reporter — Pay your fare V 
Tramp — No, of course not. I rode a little way 
behind a wood pile un altat car, and they kicked 
me off, and I got on again just as they started. 
Got on a few cai^s further down. At the next 
place they stopped, I was booted again, and then 
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I got on a brake-beam and came up. The brake- 
beam racket is the best thing yet. You can ride 
all over the United States on a brake-beam and 
not pay a cent. I've rode thousands of miles on 
brake-beams, and IVe got so I sort'er like it. 
I've slept on a brake-beam all night, but some 
men fall oft and get run over. That's the reason 
they find men here and there smashed up on the 
track. A cov^e came to Reno with me from 
Truckee yesterday that had the boss racket. Me 
had a regular hammock slung under the sleeping 
car, and rode along as easy as you please. He 
said he was coming up this morning to see Vir- 
ginia City, and he hails from New Haven. He's 
tlie queere|t cov^e you ever saw and I guess he 
rides just for the fun, because he has plenty of 
cash and could pay his way if hewanted to. Guess 
he's got some kind of a bet up. 

This was all the tramp knew about the matter, 
and this morning the reporter watched the arriv- 
als. A few minutes after the lightning train 
came in a man registered his name as *' Charles 
II. Pendleton, New Haven," at the International 
Hotel, and was assigned room 125. The reporter 
l)resiuned that this was the man he was after, and 
called at once at his room. Mr. Pendleton was a 
thick set little man, with red hair, and did not 
show much of the fatigues of travel. The report- 
er announced his business with the remark : 
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I am a newspaper man and came to interview 
you about your trip across the continent . Your 
name is Pendleton, I believe ? 

Pendleton — Yes, that is my name, but I have 
nothing to communicate about my trip. 

Reporter— Did you ride all the way in a ham- 
mock under a sleeper ? 

Pendleton — (Quite surprised) Who the devil 
told you- that? 

The Reporter declined to be pumped, and after 
a few minutes more of conversation the man said 
he had no objection to giving the whole matter 
to the public. *' You see," he said, ^' about three 
weeks ago I started from New Haven to go to 
San Francisco in a hammock . I ma^e a bet that 
I could go to San Francisco inside of three weeks 
without riding in any car or conveyance on 
wheels. The parties with whom I laid the wager 
imagined I had some new-fangled balloon with 
which I intended to make the trip, and they took 
the wager. It was for $10,000 and the money is 
now deposited in the Kew Haven Savings Bank. 
Well, when I told them that I did not intend to 
ride in a car, but under one, they laughed and 
said they would double the bet.'' 

Reporter -Did you double the bet? 

Pendleton— I was willing to, but could not get 
a backer. I did not have the money myself and 
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I did not wish the affair to become too public, so 
the bet was left as it was originally made . 

''You see they imagined that I was going to 
ride on a brake-beam with the tramps. But I 
had another plan. I rigged up a contiivance 
which I could sling under the car between the 
rods which run length'wise below the car on each 
side. The hammock ran crosswise and also had 
stays to keep it from swinging. Here it is." 

Pendleton took from a corner the hammock in 
which he had made this curious trip across the 
continent. It was a close net of strong twine 
and just a little longer than the width of the car. 
The stays were long ropes with hooks at the 
ends. The hammock was also supplied with 
hooks and gauged to fit a Pullman Palace car. 
Pendleton explained the modus operandi of his 
invention, 

*'Just before the train starts I hook my ham- 
mock to the bars and then fasten the stays. Next 
I spread an oil skin in the hammock and then a 
blanket. I then get in and pull another blanket 
over me. I wear a thick veil as protection 
against the dust. Over the top blanket is another 
oil skin which sheds the dust and is easily 
cleaned. Under the car and above the hammock 
are rods connecting with the brakes. On these I 
hang my provisions and canvas bags. I took 
quite a supply of canned meats, ham, chicken and 
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liquors from New Haven and replenished them 
when they ran out. When there was no dust I 
have frequently eaten my dinner as we sped on at 
the rate of thirty miles an hour . I also had an 
arrangement by which, with a tackle and pulley, 
I could pull myself and hammock up against the 
bottom of the car out of sight when we stopped 
at stations. I was in mortal agony at such times, 
fearing that I would be discovered. Twice, con- 
ductors spotted me, but my account of myself and 
something else fixed things. I sometimes had 
bad company in the shape of tramps who rode on 
the brake-beams." 

Reporter. — Did you come into Reno with a 
long haired chap who was excessively dirty? 

Pendleton. — Yes, I recollect him well. I 
think he got on at Truckee, and when the tmin 
stopped occasionally, we had several chats. He 
was the only man I talked with on the road. 

Reporter. — When did you leave New Haven? 

Pendleton. — I left on March 4, and reached San 
Francisco on Saturday of last week ; so you see I 
had some little time to spare. I came up from 
Sacramento under the train. I had won my bet 
on reaching San Francisco. In fact, the agree- 
ment was I won on reaching Oakland Point, which 
was the terminus of the milroad. 

Reporter. — Was there no public announcement 
made of your departure? 
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Pendleton. — No; I wished no publicity for I. 
feared people might be watching for me and 
hinder my progress. 

Reporter. — How came you to come up under 
the train from Sacremento. 

Pendleton. — I failed in getting a berth in the 
sleeper and so I got out and slung my hammock. 

Here Mr. Pendleton showed his ticket, which 
he intended to keep as a souvenir of his trip. 

'Vl enjoyed good health all the way," he contin- 
ued, '^and stopped several days in Omaha and 
Chicago to refresh myself, for with the jolting of 
the car one has but little rest. On the level plains 
along the Platte River I slept quite soundly, but 
the sharp curves of the Sierra Mountains were 
very rough, and to sleep was impossible.'' 

Reporter. — Would you tixke the tripbackagain 
for the same money? 

Pendleton — If I needed the money badly I 
would, but I can't say I would care to stiirt back 
again now for $10,000. Thel-e was much anxiety 
and annoyance for me and it would take a volume 
to tell all the incidents of the trip. 

Reporter. — Have you any witnesses to vouch 
for having won the bet? 

Pendleton. — My word of honor is quite suffi- 
cient for the parties who made the bet. 

Reporter. — Who were they? 
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Pendleton. — Allen Brewster, of Boston, was 
one of the men and John L. Vearsey, of New 
Haven, another. There were three others, bat 
they do not care to be known in the matter. 

Mr. PenrUeton here folded up his hammock and 
aSked to be allowed to have a little rest He leaves 
for the east to-night, but not in his hammock. — 
Virginia (^Nevada) Chronicle. 
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LET HER OUT A LITTLE AS HE 
PRAYED. 



rOT long ago an engineer brought his 
train to n t^tAndstill at a little Massa- 
' chusctts village, where the paasengera 
hftd five minntes for lunch. A lady 
came along the platform and said : 
"The conductor telln me that the train 
at the junction in P. leaves fifteen minutes before 
our arrival. It is Saturday night; that is the last 
train ; I have a very sick child in the car, no 
money for a hotel, and none for a private convey- 
ance for the long, long journey into the country. 
Whatshallldo." 

"Well, " said the engineer, "I wish I could 
tell you." 

"Would it be possible for you to hurry a little?" 
said the anxious, tearful mother. 

"No, madam, I have the time table, and the 
rules say I must run by it." 

She turned sorrowfully away, leaving the 
bronzed face of the engineer wet with tears. 
Presently she returned and said: "Are you a 
Christian?" 

"T trust I am," was the reply. 
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**Will you pray with me that the Lord may m 
some way delay the train at the junction?" 

"Why, yes, I will pray with you, but I have 
not much faith." 

Just then the conductor cried ''All aboard." 

The poor woman hurried back to her defoiined 
and sick child, and away went the train climbing 
the grade. 

'"Somehow," said the engineer, ''everything 
worked to a charm. As I prayed I couldn't help 
lotting my engine out just a little . ''We hardly 
stopped at the first station, people got on and oft' 
with wonderful alacrity ; the conductor's lantern 
was in the air in a half a minute, and then away 
again . Once over the summit, it was di*eadful 
easy to give her a little more, and then a little 
more, as I prayed, till she seemed to shoot through 
the air like an arrow. Somehow I couldn't hold 
her, knowing I had the road, so we dashed up to 
the junction six minutes ahead of time." 

•'There stood the other train and the conductor 
with the lantern in his hand. "Well," said he, 
"will you tell me what I am waiting for? Somehow 
I felt that I must wait your coming to-night, but 
I don't know why." 1 guess, said the brother 
conductor, "it is for this woman, with her sick 
and deformed child, dreadfully anxious to get 
home this Saturday night." — Ilicketj in Boston 
Watchman. 
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A FIGHT ON AN ENGINE. 




ASSENGER train No. on the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Bailroad, not 
long since, came rattling up the valley 
between Parsons and Emporia, with 
Dave Dunham at the throttle and John- 
nie Haley at the furnace, just as it has every even- 
ing for the past six years. 

As engineer and fireman, these two boys have 
stood side by side on this run since the Spring of 
1873, and have not only registered ^^ontime,'' but 
have, by their strict attention to the road gained 
the confidence of their employers and the friend- 
ship of many people living along the line of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas. As the tmin pulled 
out from the low land on the Neosha and struck 
the prairie, the conductor noticed a sudden change 
in speed, but thinking theboys might be lifting her 
a little to meet the grade, paid no attention to it. 
The grade was met and passed as though no grade 
was there, and then down the hill she started at a 
terrible rate. As she skimmed along the passen- 
gers began to show signs of nervousness as they 
saw farm houses rushing along as close together, 
ap[)arently, as in a Kansas town,and the conductor, 
too, began to think all was not rij^ht atthe '^steam 
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end.'' As the speed increased at every revolu- 
tion of the wheels, cushions, lunch baskets, bundles 
and babies flew ai'ound the car like mad, and now 
the thoroughly frightened passengers appealed to 
the conductor to stop the tmin . By this time he 
realized the danger himself, and knowing that a 
Santa Fe freight train had the ''right of way' ^ at 
the Emporia junction, and that it would be cer- 
tain death to reach there ahead of time, he jerked 
the bell rope as though the town were on fire. 
The bell sounded the alarm, but as no response 
came from the whistle, he realized for the first 
time that he was on a runaway train, five coaches 
from the engine. Whether it was the small 
amount of his life insurance policy, or the safety of 
the passengers that spurred him on, will remain 
an open question, but it is morally certain that he 
was not many seconds in passing through the 
coaches, scaling the h'on rail of the mail car, and 
landing on the coal pile near the locomotive, 
which was writhing under the pressur^^ of 165 lbs. 
more of steam than was necessary for celerity, 
comfort or convenience. He says that as he struck 
the water tank and rolled down into the cab, the 
engine was going so fast that the telegraph poles 
along the road looked a "picket fence.'' It took 
but a moment to put on the brakes, reverse the 
lever and slow her down and find himself within 
two hundred yards of an open switch at the Santa 
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F(» crossing, and that the run of eight miles had 
been made in less than eight minutes. When the 
train stopped the fireman jumped from the en^ne 
and ran do^vn the track towards the city, and the 
engineer, arising from the floor pf the cab, ex- 
plained that just as they neared the Neosha 
grade, Haley, the fireman, accused him of having 
rei)orted something discreditable to him to the Di- 
vision Superintendent. This, he stoutly denied , 
whereui)on Haley assaulted him with a coal pick, 
and a hand to hand scuflie ensued. In the melee the 
throttle was thrown open, and going at the rate of 
a mile a minute, they "fought it out on that line. " 
On leaving the train Haley ran down to the court 
house and had Sheriff Moon lock him up in a cell, 
tbarinj^ that he would be overtaken, he said, and 
killed by Dunham and his friends. Dimham was 
conveyed in a carriage to a physician and had his 
wounds dressed. His face, head and shoulders 
were t<'nil»ly cut and bruised, the cut in the back 
of tin* head by a i)iek being a very severe one. 

T\w conductor ran the train through to Junction 
City, li»aving his engineer in the hands of a nurse, 
an<l his lircinan in the hands of the Sheriff. 
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THE FIRST EXCURSION ON THE LINE. 




HE following was taken from a pam- 
phlet prepared at the request of the 
excursionists in 1867, who left Jersey 
City, Oct. 15, 1866, on the New Jer- 
sey Central R. R., in a special tmin, 
to reach the one hundredth meridian, 
which was the terminus. 

'*The Union Pacific was organized on the 29th 
of October, 1863, by the election of John A. Dix 
as President, and T. C. Durant as Vice Presi- 
dent, with thirty stock holders and three Gov- 
ernment Directors . The work was begun, and 
the *'line'' was run to Fremont, 46i miles from 
Omaha, in December, 1863. The contract was 
let to H. W. Hoxie, for grading the first 247 
miles west of Omaha, to the one hundredth mer- 
idian. 

In July, 1864, the first contract already alluded 
to, was entered upon, but very little was done 
that year. The great step had, however, been 
taken. The ground was well broken in the mid- 
dle of June, 1865, part of the gmding was done 
and ready for the laying of the track, but at this 
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juncture the Company decided to alter slightly 
the course of the fii-st twenty miles . Straightway 
local interests obtruded themselves, although the 
Company cngineei-s liad satisfactorily ascertained 
that the newly proposed route, though somewhat 
circuitous, would be advantageous from its less- 
ening of the grading. By various means, the 
work was delayed for four months. Then the 
Company got pormissiou to go ahead . In conse- 
quence of this delay the first forty miles was not 
layed until January, 1860, and it was indeed the 
middle of April before track laying was com- 
menced in eai-nest. From that time the work 
went on with unexampled i-apidity, 210 miles of 
track had been layed by the middle of April." 
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CM EYENNE SHOPS. 




HEYENNE has the mcist important 
shops of the System west of Omaha, 
having the most complete equipment 
of modern machineiy of any of the 
System shops. It is lighted by elec- 
tricity. All new machinery for the new plant 
was purchased during the years 1889, and 1890^ 
and was put in operation about Nov., 1889, and the 
force of men increased very materially. There 
is now employed at this point, four hundred 
motive power men, fifty car men, total four hun- 
dred and fifty men; with a monthly pay roll of 
$25,817.65. There are about twenty engines in 
these shops all the time undergoing repairs. 

This is a Division point, and in addition to the 
work required for the Divisions terminating there, 
locomotives from all over the System are sent here 
for repairs. The Asst. Supt . of M. P. & M . , 
Mr. Fred Mertshimer, has his headquarters at 
this point. Mr. J. E. O'Hearne is the Supt. of 
Shops and his services have been very creditable 
as well as valuable . Mr. O'Hearne is a selt made 
man, having worked his way up from a machinist 
in the Omaha shops to his present position, 
giving evidence of the interest the Company 
always has for its employes who develop their 
integi'ity and ability. 
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THE IRON HORSE. 



MUS. JOHN MALONE, IN MEMPHIS APPKAL. 



Welcome me, mountain; lift up thy fair head, 
\ Lo! the iron horse comes with a jubilant tread: 

\ Bright as a golden and luminous dart, 

The sunlight shall pierce the cold depths of thy heart 
I The wild beast disturbed in his insolent rest, 

Shall slink from his lair on thy beautiful breast, 
! And fair habitations e'er whiten and grow, 

j Wherever the breath of my nostrils I blow. 



W^elcome me, mountain, and valley, and plain, 
Bloom with your cotton and smile with your grain; 
I'll bridge your broad rivers, and each tiny stream 
Shall sparkle and dance to the music of steam; 
My brow clothed with thunder, m}* banner unfurled, 
I bring and I carry the wreath of the world; 
I lighten old burdens — 1 trample them down, 
Then welcome me — welcome me, country and town. 



Welcome me, commerce, and tralHc, and art 
I open a vein to the world's beating heart; 
Onward and upward 1 bear you at last 
Out of depths of the sorrowful past; 
AVhere deserts lie wrapped in their silence and gloom. 
Broad acres shall ripen, and gardens shall bloom; 
Then gather me laurels and weave me a crown. 
And welcome me — welcome me, country and town. 

Beam on me, bright eyes — beam out like a star, 

I bring you swift news from the dear one afar; 

Beam on me, true heart, wherever you be, 

For the true-hearied work I am doing for thee; 

The spirit of evil I gladly enthrall. 

And time, space and distance, I've conquered them all; 

Then gather me laurels and weave me a crown. 

And welcome me — welcome me, country and town. 
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SUMMARY OF M. p. AND C. DEPT. MEN FOR 
JAN'Y, 1892, ON U. P. SYSTEM. 



Total . 



Nebraska Division . 
Wyoming " 
Utah 

Idaho ' 

Pacific 

Col.&N.Mex.' 
Kansas ' ' 

F. W^AD-C'- 
ToTAL. 



Grand Total. , 



SupfsOHice il 

Nebraska Division 

Cheyennft Shops. . . 

Wyoming Division 

Utah 

Idaho 

Pacific 

Col & N. Mcx 

Kansas 

P. W.&D.C. 



i: 231 


241 


1! 217 


222 


33 


32 


jl 164 


169 


,l 139 


148 


i 200 


208 


' 129 


129 


'' GO 1 


66 


' 1173 . 


1214 


6184 


3389 
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General Superintendent. 
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A DECEIVED CONDUCTOR. 




NE diiy on the Loliigh A'^alley Rail- 
road, just as the ti-aiii left Eaaton and 
t)ie conductor was making his first 
' roinid, lie observed a small white dog 
ivith a bushy tail and bright black 
eyes sitting cosily on the seat beside 
a young lady so handsome that it made 
his heart loll over like a lopsided pumpkin. But 
duty was duty, and ho remarked in his most de- 
precatory manner : 

"I'm vcrj- sorry, madam, but it's against the 
■ules to have dogs in the passenger cars." 

"Ob I my, is that bo':"" and she turoed two 
lovely brown eyes at him beseechingly. 

'"AVhat in the world will I doV I can't throw 
him away. He's a Christmas in'esent from my 
lunt." 

"By no means, miss. We'll put him in the 
baggiige car, and he'll Ijc just as happy as a robin 
n SpriTig. ■* 
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*'What, put my nice white dog in a nasty, 
stuffy, dirty baggage ear !" 

'^Pm awfully sorry, miss, I do assure you, but 
the rules of this Company are as inflexible as the 
laws of Medes and them other fellows, you know. 
He shall have my overcoat to lie on, and the 
brakeman shall give him grub and water every 
time he opens his mouth.'' 

"I just think it's awful mean, so I do; and J 

know somebody will steal it, so they will," and 

she showed a half-notion to cry that nearly broke 

the conductor's heart; but he was firm, and sang 

out to the brakeman, who was playing a solo on 
the stove : 

"Here, Andy, take this dog over into the bag- 
gage car, and tell 'em to take just the best kind of 
care of him." 

The young lady pouted, but the brakeman 
reached over and picked the canine up as tender- 
ly as though it was a two- weeks' old baby, but 
as he did so a strange expression came over his 
face, like a wave of cramp colic, and he said 
hastily to the conductor — 

**Here, just hold him a minute till I put this 
poker away, " and he trotted out at the car door 
and held on to the brake-wheel, shaking like a 
man with ague . 

The conductor no sooner had his hands on the 

dog than he looked around for a hole to fall 
through. 
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""Wh-wli-why, this is a woreted dog." 
"Yes, sir," said the little miss, demurely. 
Didn't you know that?"' 

''No, I'm most awful sorry to say I didn't 
know that," and he laid the Christmas dog down 
in tht> ownei's lap, and walked out on the plat- 
form, where he stood half an hour in the cold, 
ti-yin*^ to think of a hymn tune to suit the worBt 
wold man on the Lehigh Valley road. 
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TOTAL LENGTH OF CARS AND ENGINES 

IN MILES. 



The following shows how long a train the present equip- 
ment of Engines and Cars would make: 

1004 Locomotives, 60 feet over all 11 miles 

803 Passenger Cars, 60 feet over all 9 " 

27024 Freight Cars, 34 feet over all 174 '' 

Total 194 " 



The number of employes on the whole System January, 
1892, 26,108. 
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